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IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
S 13, Lincoln’s Iun-tields. 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
Open free from Eleven to Five on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in August Cards for Private Days 
and for Students to be obtained of the Curator, at the Museum. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE. 


MONTREAL MEETING—August 25th to September Srd. 
President-Bioct ~The} migat Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, 
M.A S. F.R.A.8. F.R G5S., 
Professor of Be om Piyeice in the University "of Cambridge. 
The Journal, President’s Address, and other Printed Papers issued by 
the Association during the Annual Meeting will be forwarded daily by 
post to Members and others unable to attend, on a and pre- 
ment of 2s. 6d. to the Clerk of the Association, Mr. D. 
pment Room, Montreal, on or before the first day of the Meeting. 








‘HE MEDALS and PRIZES of the ROYAL 
INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Full Particulars of the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship. the Godwin Bursary, the Soane Medallion, 
the Tite Prize. the Grissell Medal, and the Institute Medals for Measured 
Drawings and Essays, can be obtained from the undersigned. The only 
authentic paper on the subject, dated April 5th, 1884, costs Threepence, 
and it will be sent by post on receipt of four penny stamps. 
J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, _ - Soeiey. 
WILLIAM H, WHITE, Secre 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 


UNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION will 
be OPENED in the Albert Institute on OCTOBER 4th, and will remain 

three months, 

The Sales from last Exhibition amounted to 8,200!.. which, relatively 
to the population, is the largest amount ever realized in a british 
exhibition 

The Committee. therefore, only issue special invitations in a few excep- 

tional cases.and Works must be delivered at the Institute, without cases 
and free of charge, not later than September 6th. 

Intending Contributors should describe the Works they ton tosend 
in the Space Schedule, and forward it at once to the Hon. Secretary. 

These schedules, rules, and labels can be obtained from the Agent in 
london, Mr. J Bourlet, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, W.; or 
from Joun Mactaccuian, Hon. Secretary, ‘Albert Institute, Dundee. 


APANESE ART.—Visitors to London should 

inspect the most UNIQUE and RICHEST COLLECTION ever 

shown in this country. Described in very “e terms by the leading 
Press.—Gallery, 14, Grafton-street, Bond-street, 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


N R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘ a Notes,’ will 
continue his popular ART LECTURES in 1884-5, commencing in 
OCTOBER. he new Lecture on “ Pictures of the Year,’’ the Royal 
Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Lllustrated b Limelight. —For par- 
ticulars and dates address to 103, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 


D® N. HEINEMANN’ S LECTURES in Literary 
Institutes, Colleges, &c.—Dr. HEINEMANN, F.R.G8., who has 
lectured with great success before crowded audiences at the leading 
Institutes, is now arranging for the delivery of his Lectures. New 
Frespectus. containing Twenty-six Subjects of general interest. on appli- 
cation. —Dr. Husxemarn, 80, Upper Gloucester-place, London, N.W. 


Quit SERVICE COMMISSION.— EXAMINA- 
TION for ASSISTANT EXAMINERSHIPS in the PATENT 
OFFICE (21-25), August 29. Salary 250/.—400I. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained with particulars from the 
Secastany, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 


Two. HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE for a 
SERIAL STORY. 

The Proprietors of the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL offer TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS for the best Original SERIAL STORY which shall be submitted 
for consideration by Febauary Ist, 1885. 

After publication in the Journal, the Copyright will remain with the 
Author. For the terms and conditions apply to the Proprietor, People's 
Journal Office, Dundee. 


ADVERTISER, for many years Editor of a Lead- 

ing Provincial Conservative Daily Newspaper, Author of Two 

important Political Works, and a +> uent Contributor to the Periodical 
, WISHES to SUPPL RS to One or more Provincial Con- 


servative News pees —Scrise, care oot C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-s Fleetstreet, B. 


To al AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 
Author of several Popular Works offers to REVISE and PREPARE 
MSS. for the PRESS ; Opinions given. Highest references.—Apply by 
Wo in first instance, to Avurtuor, 39, Guildford-street, Kusseli-square, 









































See -EDITOR of LONDON WE WEEKLY can give 
ASSISTANCE on ANOTHER PAPER. Moderate terms.—Address 
W. G., 46, City News-Rooms, 4, Ludgate C Circus-buildings, EC. 








Dror. —The Editor of an old-established 
a ee Daily Paper (published in a city of 350,000 inhabit- 
ants), who has h rience as Editor and Leader-Writer, is 

Advertiser is a Graduate in high 
honours, First Prizeman, and Master of Arts. The highest 


HORTHAND.—Secretarial Work or Reporting 

WANTED by an Experienced Shorthand Writer, who is a good 

Correspondent, and has a knowledge of German and French. References. 
~—Address 8. K. A., May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 





PBANCE. .—The ATHEN XUM.—Subscriptions 

for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. G. Fornentncuam, Bookseller—Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines ; Cannes, 59, Rue d'Antibes. 





YOUNG MAN, of literary ability, would be 

glad to CONTRIBUTE SHORT STORIES, Essays (Popular 
Scientific), i Sketches, Poetry, &c., to Magazines, Newspapers, 
= —_ eeklies.—Terms and specimens ‘om Detra, Railway Bookstall, 
uxton. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


on” WINTER SESSION wilt hone 4 WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 





Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject to 
the College regulations. The ~~ e comprises a service of 750 beds, 





75 for Ci Swanley.—For further particulars 
apply personally or ay a letter to ‘the Wanpen of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospita! 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW'S S HOSPITAL and 
0 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130/. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 25th and’ three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 — ears of age, if of sufficient merit. For the 
other, the Candidates must under 25 years of age. 

The subjects of examination are Physics, Chemistry, mam Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjec’ 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same -, The 
subjects of Busminstion are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek , French, and German. This is an open 
Exhibition, of the yalue of 501 

ndidates must not have coeoued to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of a Metropetican Medical Schoo! 
will d to enter at St. Bar- 


“be 
aunean 8 Hospital in the October succeeding the Ex and 








UNIVERSITY of 


SESSION 1884-5. 
The WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an Intro- 
— by Professor LEISHMAN, M.D., on TUESDAY, October 23th, 
188 


GLASGOW. 





Complet courses on all the Subjects of the Totten Carriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully equipped Laboratories for 
ractical instruction are connected with foo rtment. In the 
estern Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, amp!e means ef 
Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. The fee for each class is 
3l. 3s.; and the total er expenses for ee Hospital, and 
Graduation Fees for M B. C M. amount te about 
Bursaries to the annual be oda of about 1,000/. may oe held by Students 
— their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connected with the Course ot Education and Examina- 
tion required for the Degrees, and the Preli required 
to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, will be found 
in the University Calendar (by post, 3s.); or a Syllabus of the Kegula- 
tions, Fees, &c., may be obtained by applying to Mr, More, Assistant 
Clerk of Senate. 


A HEBREW SCHOLAR wishes to give in the 
German Language PRIVATE LESSONS in HEBREW LITERA- 


TURE, PA TOSA DPOB pimps Adawn 
Best local references as to ability. 
Address R., care of Re Rev. B. Wechsler, 13, Bucklo-strest, Leman-street, ded 


ESIDENT | HOLIDAY TUTOR. - Gentleman 
(20), Memb. Lond. Univ. and French — aiosine, will 
coach a BOY or TWO for all E inatic rench ; 
Athlete Seaside preferred. Very moderate toma. Myers Pan] 
14, Aubert-park, N. 














are eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships. 
For particulars application may be made, to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
COLLEGE. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION 





HOSPITAL and 


Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the con of G nm who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London—from OCTOREK to JANU- 
ARY, and from MARCH to JUNE. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 


10i. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
pene roa and includes all the subjects and Practical Work, as 
ollows : 
General Biol pk Lf Fact M B., B.Se.Lond. 
Chemistry—H. gz, Ph.D. 
Mechanical and Natural Ph Philosopity”F. Womack, B Sc., Demonstrator 
of Natural Philosophy to the Hospital 
‘ee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 8/. 8s.; to 
others, 101. 10s. 
FIRST and SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
pecial Classes in the subjects required for these Examinations are 
belt by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7i. 7s. 
hese Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 





\APTAIN JAMES and MAJOR LYNCH, 
Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-read. PREPARE PUPILS for all 

MIL ITARY and CIVIL EXAMINATIONS. Special Classes, limited in 
number, for Indian Civil Service, Foreign Office, Diplomatic Service, 
aud Indian Forest Department. NEXT TERM commences AUGUST 20th. 


NE PLUS ULTRA Model Instruction and 

Method of FRENCH and GERMAN, for at least 100 Pupils, is 
offered to the Directors of Colleges. No salary without the best result. 
High references (34).—Piease to apply to Prof. I. Barerr1, Via Cavour 5, 
Turin. 








‘XERMAN.—The POST of GERMAN MASTER at 
Victoria College, Jersey, will be VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Commencing salary, 125/.—Apply to the Principat. 


YHE ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 

The Secretary of State for India will “EF an ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR of MATHEMATICS on a salary © r Annum. A state- 
ment of the duties may be rye menne from the ee at the oe 
to whom also application for th by tes 
monials, may be made before ‘August 6th, 1834. 


ARNSTAPLE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 


ART.—WANTED, HEAD MASTER, to commence Session in 




















THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on ee eas October Ist, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. DAVID W . FINLAY, B.A. 

The Medical School, — has lately been derabi d, pro- 


Income of Master from School, inclusive of Government 
Grant: 1881, 92 6s. 6d.; 1882, 1261. 14s. 7d.; 1883, 146i. lds. Ld. 
Lucrative engagements have been held by former “master at Ilfracombe 
and other neighbouring places —For further particulars apply Farp. W. 
Hunt, Hon. Secretary, 36, High-street, Barnstaple. 





vides the most complete means for the education ef students yo 
for the University of London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and the other licensing bodies. Two Entrance Scholarships, of the 
annual value of 251. and 20/., pay for two B pow — an Entrance 
Science Scholarship, value 50/., will be jpeted for ber 29th 
and following days —Further iefovenation may be obtained from the 
Dean or the Kesident Medical Officer at the rete 

EW CLARK, Dean. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1884-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist 
when an goer & oe is ctgpe be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 
po 

wo ENTRANCE FSCIENCE ‘SCHOLARSHIPS, of 1001. and 601 re- 
epectively. open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for competi- 
tion. The Examination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTOBER, 
and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
— and PINTERMED! ATE M.B. Examinations of the UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDO 

All Hospital ~~~ nll are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of ving ood value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Med 

e Fees may id in one sum or by a Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and es and a 
register of ore lodgings is kept in the Secretary's 

d all — may be eee 5 from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gaus ORD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 pm. by Dr. W. KR. Gowers. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ‘ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
permeate the Indian School and the Department of Applied Science 





from several of the leading Conservative Members of Parliament can be 
Met atreet, “y —— P., care of Messrs. Mitchell & Co., 12, Red Lion-court, 


PARTNERSHIP. —A PARTNER REQUIRED in 

ShaviNG “W class ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, and EN- 

SORES. ~— d opportunity for a Gentleman with 
Hannaford’s Ady 


ess H., care of 
2, Loigate hill, 





Offices, 
E.C. 








y, and of the Fine Arts) begins on OCTOBER 2nd. Intro- 


duct Lecture at 3 p.m by Professor C. T. Newton, C.B. Instructien 
is provided for oa Arts, Laws, and Scien — 

‘tuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value 2,000/.), 
may be obtained from the College. Gower-stree 


it, W.C. 
The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Ian- 


(urn en and Science) and for MEDICAL ag te (GILCHRIST) ENGINEER- 
trig ag oy EPTEMBER 25th. 
Ed SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


The College is my to the cecum Siation. 
TALFOURD ELY, MA., Secretary. 











UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


om rnin DEPARTMENT (HANDELS-SCHULE). 

A TEACHER conversant with the Subjects taught in Commercial 
Schools in Germany is REQUIRED. a sg perannum.—Applications 
to be sent before August 26th to 8. G. JOHNSON, Towa Clerk, 

Nottingham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The Council are prepared to receive applications, on or before the 
16th August, for the post of DEMONSTRATOR in EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS.—For further information apply to ALrrep E. Stock, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 


The Council will appoint in September next— 

(a) LECTURER in WELSH, at 2001. per Annum. Must be able to Teach 
Greek and Latin 

(b) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at 200. per Annum 

Applications (with 35 copies of ae to be sent to the under- 
signed on or before Wednesday. August 13. 

W. CADWALADK DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 17, 1854. 


(ERMAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
COMPOSITION, 


ISABEL T. LUBLIN, Fie!den Scholar, Heimann Medallist, Senior 
Ist Class Certificate of Honour, has some time DISENGAGED for 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to undertake ee in SCHUOLS.— 
Address University College, Gower-street, W 


Foss - ON -THE- RAINE, GERMANY. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
Recommended by E. Butler, Esq., Leeds; Norman Lockyer, Esq 




















and 














London; Sir Wiliam Siemens, London; J. White, Esq., Bradford 
Principal, Madame Br&épan, 22, Arndtstrasse, Boan. 
IEBRICH - ON - THE - RHINE. — BOARDING 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES —The Principal, Fidulein A. van 
BAALEN, will be in England from August 27th till the End of September, 
and be pleased to answer any applications. Her address will be, till 
September 2nd, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester; from September 2nd 
Claremont Aileyn Park, Dulwich, London. 
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TATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SCHOOL, 
ourt, Fleet-stree 


Bolt. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on wi NEDNESD AY, September 10.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Heap Masts 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Principat. 


OWDON.— BELGRAVE HOUSE.— LADIES’ 
COLLEGE.—Ten Boarders received. a Professors attend. 
English and Foreign Kesident Governesses) NEXT TERM will 
commence on TUESDAY, September 16. Prospectuses en application. 
Bowdon, Cheshire. Lady Principal, Mrs. SHARP. 


Sr. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Head Mistress—Miss sasies: Certificated Student of Girton College, 
ze 











This School provides a ‘ecm Daeneen at a moderate cost. House 
Girls received from ¢ the age of Nine. NEXT TERM M begins October 2nd. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N.W. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 18th, 
1884.—Address Principat for particulars. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE {for Ladies), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N 
PROFESSORS and LECTURERS in ATTEN et 
Bible History—The Principals and Visiting Clergyman. 
English Language and Literature—J. Newby Hetherington, Esq., 
F.R.G.8., Member of the Philological Society of London 
Ancient and Modern History—H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. F.R.Hist.S., 
Trinity Hall. 








\ ny—Alfred W. Rennett, me. ‘@ A., B Se. (London), F.L.S., Lecturer 


nm Botany at St. Thomas's Hos 
thematics, Latin, Greek— rehibald Ballantyne, Esq. 
ench (Grammar, Composition, and Literature)—Alfred Vigier, Esq., 
BacheNes-ts-Lettres, Université de Paris, assisted by the Resident 
Governess. 
Italian—Signor Ricci, Professor at the City of er College. 
German (Grammar, Compositien, and Literature)—Dr. C. A. Reinecke, 
University of Gottingen and City ef London College, assisted by the 
Resident Governess. 
Landscape. Perspective. and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living 
Model, in Oil and Water Colours—Alfred Pare Esq., Miss Rosenberg. 
Pianot ‘orte—Walter MacFarren, Esq., R.A.M., Walter Fitting, Esq., 
Gtegine. Choral Singing—George Benson, Esq., Mus.B. Cantab. 
Harp—F. Lock wood, Esq. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mrs. Burch. 
Riding—Mrs. Barnett 


CLASSES will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 18th, 1884. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 





Four Scholarships of 30/. each, tenable for three years, given, one by 

the Clothwetkers’ Company, one ‘by his Grace the Duke of (oH agg 
, one by Samuel Morley, Esq P., and one by E. B. Fors: 

will be offered for competition on ‘August 6, 7, and 8, 1884. Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 
may be taken at nineteen 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), becey including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees. /. per annum.—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavend ish College, Cambridge. 





COLLEGE, 


yy BRSEY LADIES 


UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS.—Honours have been taken by the 
pupils in the London and Cambridge University Examinations, and in 
those for the Brevet de Capacité (Paris). 


Fifteen Resident Mistresses, Members of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
the London University, or Diplomées of the Académie de Paris and Con- 
servatoire de Stut . 

hool Fees: Three to Five Guineas per Term. Boarding Fees: Eleven 
Guineas per Term. Keduction for Sisters and Clergymen’s Daughters. 
No charge for Books and Stationery. 
For particulars apply to the Lapy Prrncrrat, Ladies’ College, Jersey. 


~ o + mele 
ERBY HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. — Principals, 
Mrs. and Miss LACEY.—Advantage is taken of the Lectures and 
Classes at University College, Nottingham, in arranging the course of 
pate die for the pupils, who are Prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local, 
ridge University Extension, Trinity College, or other Exams. 
Special advantages for those who are preparing for the London Matricu- 
lation, or for residence at the Women’s Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Special arrangements made for those above the ordinary school 
age. Choice of excellent teachers for Music and Singing. References 
kindly permitted to the Rev. Canon Hole, Vicar of Caunton; Key. A. F. 
Ebeworth, Vicar of East Retford ; and to parents of pupils. 
GOV ERNESS-STU DENT REQUIRED. 


> TDN 2 
N ESSRS. WREN and GURNEY PREPARE 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS for all COMPETITIVE 

EXAMINATIONS. The following are their latest successes :—Nineteen 
out of Thirty-eight in late Indian Civil Service Examinations, including 
the first and second ; first, second, and third in last India Woods and 
Forests Examination for four vacancies ; Eleven in last Sandhurst 
Examination, inciuding the first of the W.I. cadets ; Seven in last year’s 
Woolwich. Successes equally noteworthy fer home, Ceylon, and Colonial 
Civil Services, Student Interpreterships, and College Scholarships, 

Reference to parents or guardians of every Pupil claimed. 

NEXT TERM begins AU wth ia 25th. Special Classes for Sandhurst 
Preliminary begin on AUGUST 5th. 


Prospectuses at Waters’s aaeen 97, Westbourne-grove, W. 


To PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 

TARIES of SOCIETIES, and others —GEORGE NORMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, > Speee, and economy. 


10) PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of _ Builder, the 
=i Baayen Health, Knowiedge, Truth, British Mail, the Furniture 

Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Public: ations, call ecention to the 
facilities Sorin se for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRO of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
or Plain Estimates furnis' to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
either Printing or “ieiectdaes and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C 


P®ENTING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO,, 
CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 

— vices as General Letterpress Printers, 

ving a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
oomnties of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 
in addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreigm and English hand and machine made papers at 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork 
and éditions deluxe. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (ilus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 

















R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
_ACCOUN TANT.—Advice plage as to the best mode of esnsey mage! 

- fucted = Authors. a r of 
Literary Propert: carefull conduc wenty years’ ex whey 
Highes' Lar c u free —t, Paternoster-row, E 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a most important ee 











——* 
ONDON LIBRaARy 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8. W. ’ 

President — LORD ata 


Vice-Presiden' 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His _ the Lo 

of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bu nbury, nd Archbishop 
Trustees—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of ge and Lo 

rature, in various Languages, Subscription, 31. a Lite 

Entrance-fee, or 2. with Entrance-fee of 61; Life Members thon 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and "Ten to Town Mem , 3. 

Reading-Room epen from Ten to bald. past Six. Catalogue, 1875, emben, 

16s.; to Members, 12s. Supplement (187: » price 5s. ; to Mem’ Hel or 

Pp on application a, 





County Paper of great influence and high position. 
years. Large Annual Income. Partnership might be mh... Petneh. 
pals or their Solicitors only will be treated with. Jobbing Business 
attached. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a small LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPER within 30 miles of London. Excellent Jobbing Business 
attached. Small capital only required. Good opportunity for a Working 
Journalist or Printer. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e ofthe COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

(with Jobbing Business), in a well-known and largely frequented 

Watering-place in Devonshire. Ill health cause of sale. Capital 
required, 1,000/, 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 

e POSE of (as a Going Concern) a First-Class PRINTING and 

STATIONERY BUSINESS in the Midland Counties, with an old-estab- 

lished Newspaper (the leading Paper in the district). A splendid Agency, 
worth 150). per year, attached. Satisfactory reasons given. 


MITCHELL & CO, are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHTS of TWO TRADE PAPERS yielding an 
excellent income. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, EC. 

T° CAPITALI STS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 

High-class ELECTROTYPING and ZINCO-TYPOGRAPHIC EN- 

GRAVING WORKS. doing 10,0001. per year, which can be easily doubled. 

About 3,000/. required.—B., care of King & Son, Advertising Agents, Bolt- 

court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


UTOTITPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 





Advantages. 

First.—They PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 
SUBJECTS. 

Second.—PRINTED on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
NOT REQUIRED. 

Third.—For EDITIONS of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the press, may be 
cited: ‘The Codex Alexandrinus’; Professor Gardner’s ‘The 1 ip - 
Greek Coins’ ; Audsley’ he Ornamental Arts of Japan’ Tuer's ‘ 
of Beauty’; Lockyer’s ‘Spectral Analysis’; Burgess s'* '. Aoomeeclagionh 
Survey of India *; ‘Samuel Palmer: a Memoir.’ 

Of this last work the Atheneum says: “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autetype reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 


A UTOTYPE COMPANY, a 74, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


PURNER'S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Provess, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Plate 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


Publishing in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Illustra- 
tions, price Four Guineas per Volume. Vol. II. now ready, containing— 
The Story of Europa. Farmyard with Cock. 
kridge in Middie Distance. Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Woman with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital. 
Hindoo Ablutions. Interior of a Church, 
Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh. 
Source of the Arveron. Calais Harbour. 
Alps from Grenoble. Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Rizpah. 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers. 
ae ry Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flin stle St. Catherine Hill. 
Stack- -yard and Horses. Morpeth. 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the ‘ Liber,’ with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d. each. 


Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. London and Manchester. 


Books FOR 





THE SEASIDE 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Rooks lately added to the Collection, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Liurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


A SET of COLONIAL HANDBOOKS FOR 
SALE. A Valuable Property. Price 1,000!.—Apply to D., care of 
Bates, Hendy & Co., 37, Walbrook, E.C. 


SUBSCRIBER’S COPY of the REPORTS and 

PAPERS of the ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 
from the years 1865 to 1871, 1873 to 1882, inclusive. Illustrations. 17 vols. 
Offered for 20s.—Apply ‘Taytor & Son, Northampton, 











ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


CATALOGUE (No. 85) of Rare, Out-of-the.wa 
/ ani Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Rariy Maaaad 
Editions of Dickens, Ruskin, Thackeray, Lever, &e — 

and Genealogy—lIiluminated MSS., &c., all in excellent condinee T 
free from Ww 7 BENNerT, 3, Bull-street, Birmingham 





es n ————_____ 

For SALE, bound, GENTLEMAN'S Magy. 

ZINE from 1731 to 1827. In good condition. State Price offerey, 
—Address 8., 28, Meridian-place, Clifton. 


a 
AXTQUE CELTIC COLLIERS.—A Gentleman 
as for DISPOSAL a Valuable COLLECTION, Consisting of 
THIRTY-TWO COLLIERS. some of them of great antiquity and 
All have been found in Brittany.—For particulars, or to ad apply to 
M. Le Noncy, Poste Restante, Pontivy (Morbihan), France 





LT 

GTATUARY. —TO ‘BE DISPOSED OF at once, 

a COLLECTION of TWO ANTIQUES, Trajan and Piotina, anda 

Bacchus by Nollekins. All over six feet high and well suthenticated, 

Formerly in the aye of the Anson family. Price 250 Gu e 
divided —James A. Crane, 447, Moseley-road, Highgate, Birmingham. 


([HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-equare, W, 


CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the extensive 
and specially planned premises, Lindon Grove, Alderley Bdge, 
near Manchester. A Boys’ Boarding School has been conducted ther 
for many years uninterruptedly. Accommodates 60 Pupils. 
Apply Davin | Wappmaron, Bolton. 


SE 

T°, BE DISPOSED OF in SEPTEMBER, the 

LEASE of a BUILDING, containing Two we 8TU DIO8, each, 

with good Dressing-Room and w.c, on separate oors. North light, 

And Basement, with ample acc dation for Apply at 
6, 5, Bedford-gardens, Kensington. Low premium, rat meng rent. 


N°.,.13: KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 
oss. LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre 


mium, or LET to an approved Tenant.—Apply to Messrs. Cianxsoy, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 




















Sales by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Photographic Apparatus, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 8, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, including Cameras, Lenses, Printing Frames, Dishes, 
Rolling Presses, &c.—also Microscopes, Objectives, and Objects—Iroa 
Safes— Galvanic and Electrical Machines—Lathe—and Miscellaneous 
Property. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Paint- 
ings—a few Items from the Bewick Collection, &c, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Heuse, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 0 
FRIDAY, August 8, at ten minutes jon I o'clock precisely, a Miteel- 
laneous COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, including Fancy Subjectsal 
the Bartolozzi School—Topography of London, Oxfordshire, &c.— Views 
on the Thames — Portraits — Old Leragy ot Book fltustrations —a few 
interesting Lots of Pictures and Pr r the recent Bewick Sale- 
Water-Colour Drawings—and a Small ‘Collection of Oil Paintings. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Miscellaneous Books from various small Private Libraries, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on WBD- 
NESDAY, August 13, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a large COLLECTION of BOUKS, from variow 
small Private Libaries, in all the various Branches of Literature: rare 
and curious Books and Tracts, &c, including the Speeches of For, 
Canning, and Pitt—Hansard and Cobbett’s Debates, 178 vols.—Walpoles 
Letters, by Cunningham, 9 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, large 
paper—Edwards’s Natural History of Birds,7 vols RA gg pe Monat 
ticon, by Stevens—Guillims Heraldry, 17: 
Bridges’s ladaggre tegen ine oo Gree 
logical History, large paper—Johnson’s Works 
Egy ptians—Atkyns’s Gloucester—Birch’s Heads "Biblioeraphical Works, 
&e. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. 

N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include in 

their SALE by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, August 15, a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
LE’ TTERS, including several of George Washington, Viscount Nel 
and others—Albums of Autographs, Literary and Theatrical—a number 
of Old Family Deeds on vellum—Historical Documents with Seals 
attached, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Musical Library of a Professor. 
N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, August 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a lame 
COLLECTION of MUSIC, chiefly from the Library of a PROFESSOS, 
deceased, comprising String Duets, Trios, Quartets, &c.—Flute Music~ 
Sets of Sonatas by Early Composers—Anthems and Services—Orgaa 
Music—Treatises, &c. 

Cutalogues (when ready) on receipt of two stamps. 


Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC. 
TUESDAY, August 19, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, #2 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, including Pianoforte, 
Harmoniums, Harps, Italian and other Violins, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





THE ATHENAUM 


This day, No. VII. demy 8yo. 200 pp. price 4s. 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
Contents. 


UNPUBLISHED NOTICES of JAMES SHARP, ARCHBISHOP 
of St. ANDREWs. 


The SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 

The NEW LIGHT upon ST, PATRICK. 

The SCOTTISH LOYALISTS. 

The ENGLISH and SCOTTISH CLERGY. 

A LEGEND of VANISHED WATERS. 

HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c. 

Alex. Gardner, 12, Paternoster-row, Londen, and Paisley. 


yvH NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


For AUGUST, 1884. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 

The HOUSE of LORDS and the COUNTRY. 

1. By the Duke of St. Albaus. 

2. By Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 

3. By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 

4. By George Howell. 

5. By Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT and PAST. By Agnes Lambert. 
AN AMERICAN CRITICISM of the EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. By 

Archibald Forbes. 

A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
A LIMIT TO EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart. 
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Quarterly. 


Ne 2962, Ava. 2, 784 


———— 


i the late JOSHUA ROBERT REEVE, Esq., 
Ths Laaeary ton in Cleveland, and Bassett, Hants. i T HE 
Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
M L by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
.C.,on FRIDAY, August i, —_ geo oe oe 

; 4 a i), at lt o'clock precisely eac ay, Valuable 
Monday, 41. PAN USCRIPTS comprising the LIBRARY of the late 
poeta ROBERT REEVE, Esq., of Carlton in Cleveland, and Bassett, 








O. I. of thee UTOPIAN. 
Demy 8vo. price 6d. 
Contents. 
WAR or AKBITRATION? 
SOCIALISM. 
The LIFE of a CANDLE. 
UNOBSERVED WASTE. 
FLESH or FRUIT? 
OVERCROWDING in LONDON. 
RESPICE. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Paternoster-square. 


t 


te atalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of four stamps. 





olla Aut hk Letters and Literary Documents, 
ion of Autegra ers iterary 
é Gnnind Rone d an Amateur Collector. : 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 5, and Following Day, at 

srertlock precisely each day, a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
1 ociotts and LITERARY DOCUMENTS, the Property of an 
LENTEUR COLLECTOR, consisting of Letters of J. Addison, Burns, 
eh Byron, T. Campbell, Charles II., Lord Collingwood, W ‘owper, 
¢. J. Fox, B. Franklin, Lady Hamilton, — % Ed. Kean, 
¢ Lamb, Nelson. A. Pope, L. Sterne, Mrs. Siddons, Voltaire, George 
Washington, J. Wesley, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


ble Library of the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, 
” ~~ the wall known Editor of Shakespeare, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 7, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of 
the late JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Haq. Editor of Shakespeare, &c , 
comprising Books and Manuscripts chiefly relating to Poetry, Romance, 
and the Drama, particularly of the Elizabethan Age, but including 
Works in the various Branches of English Literature—many important 


CP2nNeore,wr 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMan’s MAGAZINE, No. 22, Avaust. 


Contents. 
JACK'S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W. 
Clark Russell. Chaps. 29-31. 

A SONG IN THREE PARTS. By Jean Ingelow. 
The WITCHERY of ARCHERY. by Charles James Longman. 
EARTHQUAKES in ENGLAND. By Richard A. Proctor. 
A BLUE GRASS PENELOPE. Chaps.3and4. By Bret Harte. 
THACKERAY and the THEATRE. By Dutton Cook. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 36-39. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 











Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 14, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AvGust. 


iseiy, aa 
nofortes, 


Unpublished and other MSS. in the handwriting of Mr. Collier and 
others—Books illustrated with rare Portraits and Autograpns, and 
Private Reprints of rare English produc Sh k ‘e and Shake- 
speariana—an extensive Series of Privately-printed W orks—1 ransactions 
and Publications of various Antiquarian and Literary Societies—Cullec- 
tion of Chap-Books, Old Ballads. and Political Broadsides—small Collec- 
ions of Autograph Letters and Engravings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 








The Library of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingten 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, including many valuable 
Musical Scores by this celebrated Composer, and others—Miscellaneous 
Books in all Classes of Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





Engravings, including the Collection of the late JOHN 
KERMACK FORD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, including the Collection of the late JOHN KERMACK 
FORD, Esq.; comprising Engravings and Etchings by Old Masters— 
Mezzotint and other Portraits—a Collection of Sporting Prints, mounted 
ina yolume—Collections of Engravings in Scrap ks—Drawings, &c. ; 
also Photographic Camera and nses, ‘Telescopes, Microscopic and 
other Scientific Instruments, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Libraries of the late J. KERMACK FORD, Esq., the 
late SIMON STEPHENSON, Esq., the late JOSEPH 
LAVENDER, Esq., and a fortion of the Library of 
BERNARD HALE, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 12, and Four Following 
ys, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the LIBRARY of the late J. 
KERMACK FORD, Esq ; PORTION of the LIBRARY of BERNARD 
HALE, Esq.; the LIBRARY of the late SIMON STEPHENSON, Ksq ; 
the LIBRARY of the late JOSEPH LAVENDER, Esq.; a PORTION 
of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; and valuable Books from other 
Collections, comprising important Works on the Fine Arts, ‘I bh 


The PROPHET of WALNUT-TREE YARD. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Rev. Henry Solly. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS: Sussex. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By Maria Trench. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1884, No. DCCCXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 
The WATERS of HERCULES. Par. I, 
A SKETCH from MALVEKN. 
The BABY 'S GRANDMOTHER. Conclusion. 
CURIOSITIES of POLITICS: The Attempted Revival of Quixotism 
—An Historical Parallel—A Political Hyena—How to Grow Thin. 

“TOMMY.” 

BERLIN in 1834. Conclusion. 

SOME TRANSLATIONS from the RUSSIAN of LERMONTOFF. 
JUSTICE for the LORDS. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
GOETHE. I. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
LEO XIII. By Ruggero Bonghi. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION in AMERICA. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY and the EQUALITY of the SEXES. By the Rev. 
J. Liewelyn Davies. 
The BRITISH ASSOCIATION at MONTREAL. By Principal Grant. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Matthew Macfie. 
GOLD WORSHIP. By F.A. Paley, LL.D. 
The POLITICAL CRISIS. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in BELGIUM: The Liberal 
Defeat and its Causes. By Emile de Laveleye. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
1. Ecclesiastical History. By Professor G, T. Stokes. 
2. Poetry. By W. P. Kerr. 
3. General Literature. 


Isbister & Co. (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 





Architecture, Histery, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Numismata, 
Bibliography, Poetry, Fiction, and the Drama, the whole including 
Hamerton's Etching and Etchers, first edition—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
by Hunter—Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, 
3 vols.—Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain—Thackeray's 
Works, éiition de luxe—Reid's Catalogue of the Works of G. Cruik- 
shank, large paper—Sir E. Brydges’s Kestituta—Shaw's Dresses and 
Decorations, original edition — Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in Fraace, &c., Tour in the Northern 
Counties, and Typographical Antiquities—Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata, large paper, Antiquities of Oxfordshire, and Pietas Oxonien- 
sis—Lewin's Birds of Great Britain—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 
—Dart’s History of Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral—Vitas 
Patrum, Englished by W. Caxton—Bartsch, Le Peiatre Graveur, 21 vols. 
—Ferrario, Costume Ancien et Modern, 13 vols.—Comte de Caylus, 
avres—Decker, Fiirstlichen Baumeister—Mariette, Traité des Pierres 
Gravées—an extensive Series of the Works of G. Cruikshank, &c, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


A U TU MN T O U R S. 
‘THE AUGUST NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL 


(price 2s. 6d.) includes the following Articles of Lnterest to those 
seeking little-known Touring Grounds :— 


The ISLE ef WALCHEREN.—HOLLAND. Illustrated. 
ca and its CATHEDRAL. A Halting-Place on the new St. Gothard 
oute. 


ABOUT ST. BRIDE'S BAY. 
The WESTERN RIVIERA.—NICE. Illustrated. 
CASTEL FRANCO. Illustrated. 
The TURIN EXHIBITION. Lilustrated. 
It also contains Two Line Engravings and an Etching. 
26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C; or from any Bookseller. 





Fine Modern Engravings, Fancy Subjects, and Water-Colour 
rawings. 


i ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

Street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, August 18, at 1 o'clock i 
fine MODERN ENGRAVINGS, many Artists’ E. Land- 
seer, C. B. Barker, B. Douglas, Sir J. Reynolds, and others; FRAMED 
ENGRAVINGS, including numerous Fancy Subjects by Bartolozzi, 
d others; also DRAWINGS in WATER 


pa A Kauffman. an 
COLOUR, including a fine Example by Varley (30 inches by 20). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books ; the Library of a Gentleman ; also that 
of the late Dr. SANDEN WATSON, of Bath. 


Da ° 

N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including the above Libraries ; comprising Camden’s Britannia, 
y Gough, 4 vols.—Hunter’s Hallamshire—Gros's England, Wales, Scot- 
le &c., 13 vols. large paper—Brydges’s Kestituta, 4 vols.—Nichols’s 
—, Anecdotes, 9 vols.—Atheneum from 1833 to 1863, 31 vols.— 
yao Review, 46 vols.—Folio Editions of Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
pot and other Founders of Medical Science—Botanical and Flori- 
rs tural Treatises — Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, 127 vols. — Dugald 
ep Works, 11 vols —Campbell’s Chancellors, 8 vols.—Early Edi- 
oni! of Dickens, Thackeray, and ether Novelists—Magazines, Reviews, 
: Periodicals—200 Wagner's Epics of the Middle Ages—200 asgard and 
 Gods—2,000 Little Katie's Picture Book—1,000 Three Little Gnomes 
—3.000 Vuitel’s French Reading Book—540 Bryce's Cyclopedia of Geo- 
Stphy, crown 8vo.—and other Modern Publications in cloth and quires. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


OPV KE wew 








Price One Shilling, Third Series, AUGUST, 1884, No. 44, 


HE MONTHLY PACKET, Edited by 
: CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Contents. 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. A Story for Children. By the Editor. 
A LOT witha CROOK in IT. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
THREE LITTLE DOGS. By Mrs. Jerome Mercier, 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
PREPARATION of PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS. 
OUR EVENING OUTLOOK. II. 
&e. &e. &e. 
London: Walter Smith, 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 


T# E JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 181, for AUGUST. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on EDUCATION—OFFICIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS and TIME TABLE. 
On the TRAINING of the IMAGINATION. By James Sully. 
GRAMMAR and ENGLISH GRAMMARS. By James Spence. 
The HEALTH EXHIBITION. Second Notice. 
MR. ee CONSCIENCE, Part Il, By Mary Elizabeth 
ristie. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS.—HISTORY CLASS-BOOKS, &c. 
NOTES and QUERIES.—MISCELLANEA. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION, &c. 
Price 6d.; per post, 7d. 
Offices, 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 





— 





Contents. 


ARCHDEACON HOLDEN'S TRIBULATION. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. IX. 

OUR LADY of LOURDES. 


LONGER LIFE. 

The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn. Chap. 5. The Old Settle — 
Chap. 6. An Audaci+us Criticism.—Chap. 7. A Collector's Gratitude. 
—Chap. 8. How to Get Rid of a Company —Chap. 9. An Unwe'come 
Visitor. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





HOLIDAY PAPERS AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
ASS ELUL’S MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, price 7d., are :— 


The WHITE LADY of the BERLIN CASTLE. By Kari Blind. 


NEPTUNE. A Story of Strange Meetings. By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENTS for GENTLEWOMEN. 
The NEWSPAPERS of the WORLD. Ly C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
NEW MUSIC: “ Vanquished,” 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? Short Complete Story. 
ENGLAND'S HERITAGE in the WEST. By the Hon. P. Carteret Hill 
The QUEEN’S STATE ROBES. 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY HOLIDAY RESORT. 
HOW to CHOOSE a CHRISTIAN NAME. 
WHAT to WEAR, Chit-Chat on Dress. By our Paris Correspendent. 
SIGHTS and SCENES of the NEW WOKLD. 
A TIMELY RESCUE. Short Story. 
A BLIND MAN'S SONG. By Joseph Senior. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
WITHIN the CLASP. By J. Berwick Harwood. 
JOHN FORD. By Frank Barrett. 
With numerous Original Lilustrations. 





“The only art magazine which at all keeps pace with the moving 
current of art."’—Academy, July 19, 1884. 
vue MAGAZINE of ART, 
for AUGUST, price 1s., contains :— 
A FIELD HANDMAIDEN: Brabant. From the Picture by George H. 
Boughton, A.R.A. Royal Academy, 1884. 
CURRENT ART. With 4 Engravings. 
DIDEROT’S “SALONS.” By George Saintsbury. 
The SHIP before STEAM. By David Hannay. Lillustrated. 


The INNS of CHANCERY. By Rev. W.J. Loftie. With 4 Illustrations 
from Drawings by G. L. Seymour. 


OLD CHURCH PLATE. By Rey. H. Whitehead. With 10 Illustrations. 

‘ST. AGNES'S EVE.’ From the Picture by Adolf Schweitzer. 

DERBY CHINA: Past and Present. By E. Bradbury. 

VITTORE CARPACCIO. By F. Mabel Robinson. With 3 Engravings 
from his Paintings. 

‘ARTHUR in AVALON,’ Painted by T. Archer, R.S.A. With Two 
Sonnets by J. Arthur Blaikie. 

A PAINTER on COMPOSITION. By Barclay Day. 

A GOSSIP ABOUT the PARIS OPERA. By the Editor. With 6 
Portraits. 

The CHRONICLE of ART: Artin July. 

Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


ATHEDRAL of OUR SAVIOUR at MOSCOW. 
—See the BUILDER of this week (4d.; by post, 4jd.; 
Subscription, 19s.) ; also Chateau of Chantilly, Restored Plan, Entrance 
d Staircase ; the English Church at Moscow; Scul 
Royal Academy: ‘Isaac and Jacob,’ by Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins—the 
Conference on Water Supply—Railway Goods Rates—the Thames and 
the Public Health, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 








BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
16mo. price One Shilling, 


N THE FRONTIER. Three Stories, 
By BRET HARTE. 


Contents: 1. At the Mission of San Carmel. 2. A Blue Grass Penelope. 


3. Left Out on Lone Star Mountain. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





Just published, in 2 vo's. Svo. (1,600 pages), price 28s. 


OCTRINE of SACRED SCRIPTURE. A Cri- 
tical, Historical, and Dogmatical Inquiry into the Origin and 


Nature of the Bible. By GEORGE T, LADD, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Yale College. 


“ We regret we cannot give our readers the detailed estimate of this 


book which it deserves....We admire the lucidity of statement, the 
logical method, and the learning, and, above all, the liberality of the 
author.’’—Speciator. 


Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 38, George-street. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co, 
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QoMeE PROPOSITIONS IN GEOMETRY. 
we By JOHN HARRIS. 


Part First—-ELEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS. Part Second—TRI- 
RECLION of the ANGLE, by two distinct methods Part Third— 
QUADKATRIX and LUNAR ANALYSIS. Part Fourth—DUPLICA- 
TION of the CUBR Part Fifth-GEOMETRICAL QUADRATURE 
and RECIIFICATION of the CIRCLE. 4to. 1s. 4d 

Wertheimer, Lea & Co. Circus-place, Loadon-wall 


O U R v O = A G &, 
A BOOK FOR THE CAPE OR ANY OTHER VOYAGER. 


By ROBERT RICHARDS, 


Advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal; and Special Commissioner for 
inquiring into the Causes of the Griqualand East Rebellion. 





“The object of the present work has been to faithfully depict, so far 
as was consistent with a certain measure of liberty to the writer, the 
conditions of an ordinary voyage at sea—its joys, its sorrows, its enter- 
tainments, its monotonies, its littlenessse, and all things belonging 
thereto.”’—Extract from Preface. 


London : John Walker & Cc. 96, Farringdon-street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_\_>— 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For AUGUST. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 

IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. I. The Agricultural Danger. By 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

— of CHARACTER. By Francis Galton, 





MOROCCO. By Captain F. Warren, R.N. 
OUR OBLIGATION in EGYPT. By R. T. Reid, M.P. 
COMPULSORY TEMPERANCE, By J. T. Agg-Gardner, 
THOMAS HOBBES. By H. W. Hoare. 
WHAT is JUDAISM? A Question of To-day. 

Wolf. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
NUBAR. By a British Resident in Cairo, 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS :— 

1. Politics, 2. Finance, 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES 


HANDLING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP. 


By Major W. SHEPHERD, R.E, 
With Il!ustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
Demy 8vo. 


By Lucien 


DESERT WARFARE; 
BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE EASTERN SOUDAN 
CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET G. BURLEIGH, 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 


“Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan A very 
full record of the campaign, that will be trustworthy for 
reference in the future The book is worth reading from 
cover to cover, and its value is increased by the numerous 
maps and plans,”—Atheneum, 


GEN. GORDON’S LETTERS 


FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, AND ARMENIA. 
Edited by DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘* These quotations may serve to give the reader a fair idea 
of this interesting series of letters, which unintentionally 
display the character ot one of the most remarkable, able, and 
single-minded men of this or any other age,” —Atheneum, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN 
MONGOLIA and CHINA. 


By P. PIASSETSKY. 
Translated by JANE GORDON-CUMMING, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s, 
“*M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interest- 
ing, and gives us much new information as to the present 


condition of the interior and frontier provinces of China.’ 
St. James's Gazette, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, 
W.C. 


| 





In crown 8yo. price Sixpence, 
ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION and 
HOW to APPLY IT. By a SCOTCH LIBERAL. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 





Just published, Svo. cloth, 10s. 
ANTE’S PURGATORIO. Translated irto 
Greek Verse by MUSURUS PASHA, D.C.L. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





a We need more of such straightforward teaching.”—Literary Wor'd. 
THICS of SOME MODERN NOVELS. By 
TREVOR CREIGHTON. One Shilling. 


Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse, E.C., Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE. With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work 
extant.” 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
“A remarkable little work. Anattempt to lift the veil which obsc ures 
the past deluvian settlement of nations. ’’—Schoolmaster. 
‘This scholarly little work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Remington & Co. Covent-garden, London. 











New and Enlarged Edition, 4to. about 500 pp. price 25s. with upwards 
of 60 Engravings, 
(THE VIOLIN: its Famous Makers and their 
Imitators. 
By GEORGE HART. 

The New and Enlarged Edition of this Standard Work includes the 
most complete List of Makers hitherto published, together with a most 
exhaustive account of Antonio Stradivari, gathered from valuabie and 
reliable Cremonese MSS, and Original Correspondence 

Among the Engravings of remarkable Instruments are those made by 
Antonio Stradivari for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, together with 
numerous others of celebrity. 

This Edition, with Plates printed on fine toned paper, is limited to 
500 Copies. 

London: Dulau & Co. 37, Scho-square, W. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’, price 1s. sewed, 
D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONE 
J.8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London, 


APER 3.—NON-ATTAINMENTS of the 
REVISED VERSION of 1831 of the NEW TESTAMENT 

F. PARKER. Price 6d. each, or 30 Copies for 10s., delivered per By 

free. Remittance can be made by postal order or stamps, pow 


London : Messrs. ( idge, 148, Ald treet, BC. 











Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


LAND MARCH from ENGLAND to CEYLoy 
FORTY YEARS AGO, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turie, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde. pc 
India. Ot which 7,000 miles on Horseback.” Iilustrated with 3 iat 
and 60 Original Sketches. By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFoR: 
F.K.G.8., Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). DL, 
London: W. H. Allen & Co, 13, Waterloo-place. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, ls. ; or on better paper, in cloth, 2», 6g, 
THE MAN versus the STATE 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 4 
Containing ‘The NEW TORY1SM,’ ‘ The COMING SLAVERY; ‘Ty, 
SINS ef LEGISLATORS,’ and ‘The GREAT POLITICAL SUPERgT). 
TION.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, with a Postscript, 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. And at all the Bookstalis ' 


HE ROUND TABLE SERIES 


Price One Shilling per Number. 
No, III, JOHN RUSKIN, ECONOMIST, 
Is now ready. 


No. I. RALPH WALDO EMERSON: Man and Teacher. And 
No. II. GEORGE ELIOT, MORALIST, may also be had. 
Others will follow. 


One Hundred Numbered Copies of each, on hand-made paper, 2s, 6g, 
“* The essays of ‘ Emerson ’' and ‘ George Eliot’ are fair and lucid.” 





Gray 

“ The series promises to be highly interesting and instructive, _ 
as far as we can see by the first number. by a high tone, and clear ang 
scientific mode of treatment.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“The paper (‘ George Eliot’) isa masterly one. It is a careful analysis 
of the ethical and scientific creed at the basis of the great novelist’s crea. 
tions.”’—Edinburgh Evening News. 

William Brown, 26, Princes’-street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE 
OLD PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.B.1.B.A., 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


The LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris. 


The BRERA GALLERY, Milan. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


With 114 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
With 55 Illustrations. 5s. 








CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 





NOVELS BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS will next week publish 


CHEAP EDITIONS of 


£10,000 A-YEAR. 


In paper boards, 2s. 6d.; in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


In paper boards, 2s,; in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The only COMPLETE and COPYRIGHT EDITIONS are published by 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





NOTICE. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1884, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the Author, complete in Seven Volumes, extra feap. 8vo. 
price Five Shillings each, 





A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. Orders for this Edition will be taken for SETS ONLY, 
at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


The Volumes will be published as follows :— 


Vols. land 2. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. [ Ready. Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. [Oct. 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. (Ready. Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. [ November. 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. [ September. Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE, &c. [ December, 








TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL. MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


| 
JIutLs _A ROMAN SINGER. 


. Ry F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Dr. 
By BE A. DILLWYN. Claudius.’ 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
2 vols. Globe 8yvo, 12s. H 


i “ A masterpiece of narrative."’"—Times. 





A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 
SILENUS : a Poem. By Thomas Woolner, R.A., Author of ‘My Beautiful 
Lady,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The poetry of Mr. Woolner partakes very largely of the characteristics of his art—it is graceful, refined, and imagina- 
tive. Equally with his more concrete creations in marble, the verse is evidently the outcome of a highly organized and 
sensitive mind, and one fully alive to the influences of beauty in all its forms..... A poem which will excite considerable 
interest and adiniration, and sustain the author's high position among the writers of contemporary verse.” — 7imes, 


Ready next week, New Part (XIX.), SUMER IS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI, price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS (AD. 1450-1884). By 


Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrationsand Woodcuts. Edited by SirGEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. and Part XIX., 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV. and XVI, 7s. 
Vols. L., IL., and IIT. 8vo. 21s. each. 


Vol. L—A to Impromptu. Vol. If.—Improperia to Plain Song. Vol. III.—Plain Song tu Sumer. 


BY REY. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 


THE COMMON TRADITION of the SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text 


of the Revised Version. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


[HE METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Pro- 


fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of ‘The Principles of Political Economy.’ 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Demy 8vo. 14s, 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volumes. 
A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S. V.P.G.S. 


F.C.8. M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Elave de I’Ecole des Mines, Paris; Author of ‘A Manual of Metallurgy,’ ‘ The Mining 
and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,’ &c, With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 


APPLIED MECHANICS: an Elementary General Introduction to the 


Theory of Structures and Machines. By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S. Assoc.Mem.1.C.E., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, &c, With Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. 8vo. 18s. 


THE STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. 


HOOKER, K.C.S.I. C.B. F.R.8, F.L.S. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a Manual for Students. By W. 


STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archibald 


GEIKIE, LU.D. F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the 


Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, &. Illustrated with Woodcuts and Ten Plates. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 298, for August. Price 1s. 


Contents of the Number. 
CARLYLE and NEUBERG. 


MITCHELHURST PLACK. By the Author 
of * For Percival.’ Chap. 11-13. 


REVIEW of the MONTH. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES.—A Short Story by this popular Writer 
appears in the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE jor AUGUST. 


Profusely Illustrated, price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
1,‘DAWN.’ Engraved by BALEcz Istvan, from | 5. A BALLAD of SARK, By ALGERNON CHARLES 


the Picture by BE. J. GREGOKY, A.K.A. Frontispiece. SWINBURNE. 
2, CUTLERY and CUTLERS at SHEFFIELD, | 6. DOUGHTOWN SCRIP. By ARCHIBALD FoRBES. 
By H. J. PALMER. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 7 BAB By STANLEY 7 WEYMAN 


3, JAMES WaRD. By F. T. Piccorr. With 
om y Te Sls The ARMOURER'S PRENTICES, Chap. 20, 21. 
4.A MASTER BUILDER. B th renee na gues Bn, Megat mo 
y The Authors of | onNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c, 


‘Historie Winchester,’ With Illustrations by G. H. ‘Thomson. 





REDISTRIBUTION. 

FICTION in FRANCE and ENGLAND. 
A SCENE in FLORIDA LIFE, 
TWELFTH NIGHT at the LYCEUM. 











MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


—_—_>——_ 
This day, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for August. 


Contents. 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY by the Author 
of ‘ Rossmoyne,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ &c. 


A WEEK in KILLARNEY. 
The DAY of her MARRIAGE. A Complete Story. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERARY CELEBRITIES, No. I. Alexandre 
jumas, fils. 


FLORENCE and the FLORENTINES. 

COUNT FEROEN. 

AT LORD'S. 

SALLY. By John Hill, Author of ‘The Waters of Marah.’ Chaps. 2i-27. 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. 
MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW WORK. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM IV.; including a 
View of Social Life and Manners during his Reign. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ The Life of George IV,’ &c. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. E. Ritchie. 


Second Edition, with additional Matter. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS; the Life 


and Adventures of Brigadier-General MacIver, Soldier of Fortune. 
By W. D. L'ESTRANGE, 2 vols. 21s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LETTERS TO MY SON HERBERT.’ 


TALKS at HAWHAWDEN;; being a Re- 


cord of the Opinions and Convictions of W. B. Gludstone. Ky 
JAMES BUZWELL. Demy l6mo. price ls. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
— oo 
Ready this day at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
CECIL CLARKE’S NEW NOVEL, 


ULRICA. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHUMS: A TALE 
OF THE QUEEN’S NAVY.’—At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 








ANNABEL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


UNMASKED. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A BOYCOTTED 
HOUSEHOLD.’—At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


The MARCH of LOYALTY. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. 


Just ready at all Libraries, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WATERS 
OF MARAH.’ 


SALLY. 


NEW AND OHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By the Author: 


of ‘ Proper Pride.’ Cloth, 5s. 
A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders. 


Cloth, is. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE. By 


EDWARD MAITLAND. Cloth, 5s. 


BY and BY. By Edward Maitland. Cloth,. 
5s. 
HIGHER LAW. By Edward Maitland.. 


Cloth, 5s. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD, By Richard 


DOWLING. 3s. 6d. cloth; 2s. boards. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE, By B. H.. 


BUXTON. Boards, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Theo Gift. 








The REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHE- 


MIAN. Third Edition. Boards, 2s. 


New Novels in the Press and just ready. 








FROM the WINGS, By B, H. Buxton, 2s. 
The WEIRD SISTERS. By Richard 


DOWLING. 2s. 


VISITED on the CHILDREN, By Theo 


GIFT. 2s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand 
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In the latter part of the 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


reputation. 


Capt. Mayne Reid, and many other Authors. 
LIBRARY was projected, and Messrs. Groraze Rovurtepce & Sons have 


SamueL Warren’s Novet, The DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 





Dumas, Alexandre—continued. 
617 Memoirs of a Physician. 
618 The Three Musketeers and Twenty Years After. 
In 1 vol. 
619 Taking the Bastile. 
Sterne, Lawrence. 


Carleton, William. l 

838 Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. | 
Complete in 1 vol. 
Dumas, Alexandre. | 

285 The Vicomte de Bragelonne, Vol. I. 
286 Ditto Vol. II. | 


ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ONE THOUSANDTH VOLUME OF 
ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


year 1848 Mr. Georce RouTLepce, at 36, 
publication of THE RAILWAY LIBRARY, by the issue, at One Shilling each, of the Novels of J, 
The success of this venture induced him to add the works of other Authors to the 
Series, and it was determined to include in it none but works of high literary excellence and established 
Most of the works of the great Novelist Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, afterwards Lord Lytton, 
were issued in THE RAILWAY LIBRARY during the years 1854 and 1855, and were followed by the 


Novels of Capt. Marryat, G. P. R. James, W. Harrison Ainsworth, Alexandre Dumas, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thirty-six years have passed since THE RAILWAY 


memorating the issue of THE THOUSANDTH VOLUME of this Series by the publication of Dr. 


ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY LIBRARY.—HALF-A-CROWN VOLUMES. 













Soho Square, commenced the 


now much pleasure in com- 





Smedley, Frank. 
612 Lewis Arundel. 
613 Frank Fairlegh. 
614 Harry Coverdale. 
615 The Colville Family. 





616 The Count of Monte Cristo. 


626 Tristram Shandy and Sentimental Journey, 





ROUTLEDGE'S RAILWAY LIBRARY.—TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Aidé, Hamilton. 
939 Poet and Peer. 
940 Rita, 


Ainsworth, W. H. 
706 Preston Fight. 
922 The Tower of London. 
923 Windsor Castle. 
924 Rookwood. 
$25 The Lancashire Witches. 
926 Guy Fawkes. 
927 St. James's. 
928 Old St. Paul's. 
930 Mervyn Clitheroe. 
931 Ovingdean Grange. 
932 The Miser’s Daughter. 
933 The Flitch of Bacon. 
934 Jack Sheppard. 
935 The Spendthrift. 
936 The Star Chamber. 
937 Auriol. 
976 Stanley Brereton. 


Armstrong, Captain. 
482 Two Midshipmen. 
595 The War Hawk. 
596 The Young Commander. 


Austen, Jane. 
871 Pride and Prejudice. 
872 Sense and Sensibility 
873 Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
874 Mansfield Park. 
875 Emma. 


Buxton, Bertha H. 
717 Jennie of “ The Prince’s.’’ 
748 Won. 
819 Fetterless. 
821 Great Grenfell Gardens. 


Chamier, Captain. 
roel Life of a Sailor. 


n ; 
587 Tom Bowling. 
588 Jack Adams. 


Crommelin, May. 
707 My Love she ’s but a Lassie Yet. 
810 Queenie. 
811 A Jewel of a Girl. 
823 Orange Lily. 
857 Black Abbey. 
876 Miss Daisy Dimity. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore. 
941 The Deersiayer. 
942 The Pathfinder. 
$43 The Last of the Mohicans. 
944 The Pioneers. 
945 The Prairie. 


Cupples, Captain George. 
182 The ‘lwo Frigates. 
e Green Hand. 


Dickens, Charles. 
826 The Pickwick Papers. 
827 Sketches by Boz. 
828 Nicholas Nickleby. 
829 Oliver Twist. 
in Chuzzlewit. 
831 Grimaldi, the Clown, 
832 Dombey and Son. 
996 Old Curiosity Shop. 
Barnaby Rudge. 


Dumas, Alexandre. 

234 Marguerite de Valois 
824 ‘The Three Musketeers. 
82> Twenty Years After. 
| 842 Chicot the Jester. 
| 843 The Forty-five Guardsmen. 

878 Monte Cristo. 
879 ‘The Vicomte de Bragelonne. Vol. I. 
80 Ditto ditto Vol. 1 
881 The Conspirators 

2 The Memuvirs of a Physician. 
fhe Queen's Necklace 
‘faking the Bastile 





885 The Countess ce Charny. 

| 886 The Regent's Daughter. 
Fielding, Henry. 

436 Tom Jones. 

489 Joseph Andrews. 

500 Amelia. 





Gerstaecker. 
211 A Wife to Order. 

236 The Two Convicts 

‘The Feathered Arrow. 

Each for Himself. 

} Wild Sports in the Far West. 


Grant, James. 

Romance of War ; or, the Highianders in Spain. 
5 ‘The Aide-de-Camp. 
36 The Scottish Cavalier: the Revolution of 1683, 
25 Bothwell: the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
4 Jane Seton; or, the Queen s Advocate. 

) Philip Rollo. 
3 Legends of the Black Watch. 
Mary of Lorraine 
Oliver Ellis; or, the Fusiliers 
Lucy Arden; or, Hollywood Hall. 
Frank Hilton: the Queen's Own at Aden. 
The Yellow Frigate, 
234 Harry Ogilvie; or, the Black Dragoons 
241 Arthur Blane; or, the Hundred Cuirassiers. 
242 Laura Everingham : a Story of the Crimean War. 
216 Captain of the Guard; or, the Times of James II. 
300 Letty Hyde’s Lovers. 
364 Cavaliers of Fortune. 
382 Second to None. 
415 The Constable of France. 
419 Phantom Regiment. 
439 King’s Own Borderers; or, the 25th Regiment. 
493 The White Cockade: Falkirk and Culloden. 
502 Dick Rodney : the Adventures of an Eton Boy. 
505 First Love and Last Love: a Tale of the Indian 











red xP) 








utiny. 
540 The Girl He Married. 
548 Lady Wedderburn’s Wish : a Story of the Crimean 


ar 
560 Jack Manly: his Adventures by Sea and Land. 
568 Only an Ensign: the Ketreat from Cabul, 
574 Adventures of Rob Roy. 
586 Under the Red Dragon: a Tale of the Crimea. 
606 The Queen's Cadet, 
623 Shall 1 Win Her? 
647 Fairer than a Fairy : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
690 One of the Six Hundred. 
705 Morley Ashton. 
712 Did She Love Him? a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
72L The Ross-shire Buffs. 
749 Six Years Ago: the Franco-Prussian War. 
808 Vere of Ours 
812 The Lord Hermitage: a Tale of the Crimea. 
813 The Royal Regiment 
839 Duke of Albany's Highlanders, India and Afghan- 


istan. 
849 The Cameronians. 
850 The Dead Tryst. 
858 The Scots Brigade. 
860 Violet Jermyn; or, Tender and True. 
870 Jack Chaloner. 
(972 Miss Cheyne of Essilmont. 








Gore, Mrs. 
74 The Money Lender. 
82 Pin Money. 
84 The Dowager. 


‘Guy Livingstone,’ Author of. 
467 Guy Livingsione. 

636 Barren Honour. 

637 Maurice Dering. 

639 Anteros. 

640 Breaking a Butterfly. 

650 Sans Merci. 

651 Sword and Gown. 


Haliburton, Judge. 
(Sam Slick.) 
175 The Clockmaker. 
29 The Attaché. 
396 Letter Bag of the ‘‘ Great Western.’”’ 


Hugo, Victor. 
839 Les Misérabies. 
869 The Huachback of Notre Dame. 


Hook, Theodore. 
151 Peregrine Bunce. 
191 Cousin Geoffry. 
460 The Parson's Daughter. 
435 All in the Wrong. 
488 Widow and the Marquess. 
Gurney Married. 
Maxwell. 
Passion and Principle. 
Merton. 
6 Cousin William. 
Fathers and Sons. 


James, G. P. R. 
297 The Brigand 
299 Morley Ernstein. 
204 Darnley. 
308 Richelieu. 
311 The Gipsy. 
313 Arabella Stuart. 
316 The Woodman. 
320 Agincourt. 
323 Russell. 
226 The King’s Highway. 
329 Castle of Ehrenstein, 
332 The Stepmether. 
334 Forest Days. 
336 The Huguenot. 
340 The Man at Arms. 
344 Whim and its Consequences. 
343 Henry Masterton. 
352 The Convict. 
357 Mary of Burgundy. 
360 





ttila, 
363 Margaret Graham. 
Gowrie. 

371 Delaware. 

74 Henry of Guise. 
377 Dark Scenes of History. 
380 The Robber. 
383 One in a Thousand. 
386 The Smuggler. 
389 De L’Orme. 
392 Heidelberg. 
395 Charles Tyrrell. 
397 The False Heir. 
407 Castieneau. 
409 Sir Theodore Broughton. 
4il The Forgery. 
413 Gentleman of the Old School. 
414 Jacquerie. 
417 Philip Augustus. 
418 The Black Eagle. 

421 Rose D'Albret. 
423 The Old Dominion. 

425 Leonera D Orco. 








London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 





& SONS, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





James, G. P. R.— continued. 
428 John Marston Hall. 
434 Beauchamp. 
437 Arrah Neil. 
440 My Aunt Pontypool. 


Jephson, R. M. 
624 Tom Bullkley of Lissington. 
7il The Girl He Left Behind Him. 
844 A Pink Wedding. 
847 The Koll of the Drum. 
848 With the Colours. 
The Red Rag. 


Lever, Charles, 
118 Arthur O'Leary. 
152 Con Cregan. 
806 Horace Templeton. 
947 Harry Lorrequer. 
952 Charles O'Malley. 
Lover, 8. 


176 Rory O’More. 
442 Handy Andy. 


Lytton, Lord. 
Pelham 
Paul Clifford. 
Eugene Aram. ¢ 
77 Last Days of Pompeii. 
79 Rienzi. 
81 Leila, and Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
83 Last of the Barons. 
85 Ernest Maitravers. 
87 Alice; or, the Mysteries. 
88 Night and Morning. 
90 Godolphin. 
93 The Disowned. 
95 Devereux 
98 The Caxtons. 
100 My Novel, Vol. 1. 
101 Ditto Vol. 2. 
104 Lucretia. 
105 Harold. 
107 Zanoni. 
353, 354 What will He Do with It? 2 vols. 
388 A Strange Story. 
597 Pausanias. 
622 The Coming Race. 
691 Kenelm Chillingly. 
€92 The Parisians, Vol. 1. 
693 Ditto Vol. 2, 
694 Falkland, and Zicci. 


Marryat, Captain. 
904 Peter Simple. 
905 The King’s Own. 
906 Frank Mildmay. 
907 Midshipman Easy. 
908 Jacob Faithful. 
909 The Dog Fiend. 
910 Percival Keene. 
91L Japhet in Search of a Father. 
912 Rattlin the Keefer. 
913 Newton Forster. 
914 The Poacher. 
915 Pacha of Many Tales. 
916 Valerie. 
917 The Phantom Ship. 
918 Monsieur Violet. 
919 Olla Podrida. 
920 The Pirate and Three Cutters. 
921 Poor Jack. 
Mathers, Helen. 
861 The Story of a Sin. 
$73 Jock o' Hazeigreen. 
993 Cherry Ripe. 
[Continued on next page. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ONE THOUSANDTH VOLUME OF 
ROUTLEDGEH’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 


ROUTLEDGE’S RAILWAY LIBRARY.—TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES—continued. 


Maxwell, W. H. 

111 Stories of Waterloo. 
121 Brian O'Linn ; or, Luck is Everything. 
158 Captain Blake. 
160 The Bivouac. 
168 Hector O’ Halloran. 
_ 7 Captain O'Sullivan. 

2 Stories of the Peninsular War. 
Br @ Fluod and Field. 
591 Wild Sports in the West. 


Neale, W. J. N. 
200 The Lost Ship. 
227 The Captain's Wife 
341 The Pride of the Mess. 
490 The Fiying Dutchman. 
599 Will Watch. 
609 Cavendish 
687 Gentleman Jack. 
877 The Port Admiral. 
938 The Naval Surgeon. 


Reid, Mayne. 
198 The Quadrvon. 
199 The War Trail 
he Sca!p Hunters, 
he Kifle Rangers. 
‘ne Maroon 
723 The White Chief. 
729 The Wild Huntress, 
730 The White Gauntlet. 
731 The Half-Blood. 
732 The Headiess Horsemar. 
783 Lost Lenore. 
734 The Hunters’ Feast. 
735 The “ ved Rangers. 
736 The T ger Hunter. 
737 ‘The Boy Slaves. 
738 The Cliff Climbers. 
739 The Girafte Hunters. 
740 Afloat in the Forest. 
741 The Ovean Waifs. 
742 The White Squaw. 
743 The Fatal Cord 
744 The Guerilla Chief. 
954 The Bush Boys. 





* 





see 


r. 
956 The — Home. 
957 Brui 
958 Odd People. 
959 ‘The Forest Exiles. 
960 The Young Yagers. 
961 The Young Voy 
962 The Plant Hunters. 
963 Ran Away to Sea. 
$4 The Boy Hunters. 
965 Gaspar the Guacho. 


Richardson. 
497 Clarissa Hariowe. 
558 Pamela. 
539 Sir Charles Grandison. 

Scott, Michael. 
681 Tom Cringle’s Log 
764 The Cruise of the Midge. 
Scott, Sir Walter. 

642 Waverley. 
643 Guy Mannering. 
644 Old Mortality. 

















Scott, Sir W.— continued. 

645 Heart of a 
646 Rob Ro; 
652 Ivanhoe. 
653 The Antiquary. 
669 Bride of Lammerm 
670 Black Dwarf and Legend of Montrose. 
674 The Monastery. 
675 The Abbot, 
676 Kenilworth. 
677 The Pirate. 
675 Fortunes of Nigel. 
683 Peveril of the Peak. 
684 Quentin Durward. 

St. Ronan's Well. 
686 Redgauntiet. 
695 Ketrothed and Highland Widow. 
696 The Talisman and ‘'wo Drovers. 
697 Woodstock. 
698 The Fair Maid of Perth. 
70L Anne of Geierstein. 
702 Count Robert of Paris, 
703 The Surgeon's Daughter. 


Smith, Albert. 
113 Marchioness of Brinviiliers. 
119 Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. 
126 Scattergood Family. 
270 Christopher Tadpole. 
28i The Pottieton Legacy. 


Smollett, Tobias. 
457 Roderick Random, 
495 Humphry Clinker. 
501 Peregrine Piekle. 


Sue, Eugene. 
507 The Wandering Je 
508 The Mysteries of Paris. 


Trollope, Anthony. 
666 Golden Lion of Granpere. 
$20 John Caldigate. 


Verne, Jules. 
699 Adventures of Capt. Hatteras. 
700 Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 
704 Five Weeks in a Balloon, and a Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth. 
986 The English at the North Pole. 
987 The Field of Ice 
988 Voyage Round the ape al 
989 Ditto. South America. 
990 Ditto. New Zealand. 


Wetherell, Miss. 
330 The Old aye 
367 Me!bourne Ho 
403 Ellen Montzomery’ . eo 
404 The Two School Gi 
431 Wide, Wide Worl 4 
432 Queechy. 


‘ Whitefriars,’ Author of. 
Whitefriars. 
Whitehall 
132 Owen Tudor. 
163 The Maid of Orleans. 
187 Wes:minster Abbey. 


BEB 





710 Armourer’s Daughter. 


Yates, Edmund, 
471 Running the Gauntlet, 
473 ae the Rod. 
627 Rock Ah 
628 Black ee, 
629 A Righted nel 
ellow Fi 


632 A Waiting Race 

641 Broken to Harness. 

649 Twe by Tricks. 

708 A Silent Witness. 

802 Dr. Wainwright’ 's Patients. 
804 Wrec'! 

805 The Dostens of Pleasure. 


Various Authors. 
44 Night Side of Nature Mrs. Crowe. 
Susan Hopley. Mrs — 
65 Caleb Williams. Godw 
68 Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
89 Torlogh O’Brien. Le Fan 
96 The Hour and the Man. ‘Miss Martineau. 
109 The Pastor's Fireside Jane Porter. 
145 Chelsea Veterans. 
155 Prairie Bird. y. 
156 Linny Lock wood. Mrs Crowe. 
172 One Fault. Mrs. Trollope. 
173 The Rifleman. Capt. Kafter. 
195 The — of the Mediterranean, W. 


ing: 

229 The Bashful Trishman. 
ad Deeds, Not Words. M. M. Bell. 

9 ‘The Secret of a Life. M. M. Bell. 
352 Murder Will Out. Mrs. Atkyns. 
27L Valentine Vox. Henry Coc’ [i 
272 Sir Roland Ashton. Lady C. Long. 
237 a ne of Lite, with Cruikshank’s Plates. 


310 Hajjt ave of Ispahan. Morier. 
335 ‘The Ladder of Life. Amelia B. Edwards. 
355 es to Marry, with Cruiksbank's Plates. 


365 witl't He Marry Her? John Lang. 
366 The Ex-Wife. Junhn Lang. 

398 Black and Gold, P. Sanders. 

410 Vidocq, the French Police Spy. 
422 Stanley Thorn. woes wer kton. 
430 Singleton Fontenoy. 4 
433 The Lamplighter. Mise Cuminins 

445 Gideon Giles the Roper. ‘TT. Miller. 

453 The Hussar. G. K Uicig. 

492 Halfa a of Money a B. Edwards. 
525 Land ai Tales. “* os — 

547 False a. Annie Tho! 

553 Nick of the Woods; or, the > Fighting Quaker. 
569 Mabel Vaughan. Miss Cummins. 

572 The Peepo' Day. John Banin. 

573 The Smuggler. Jobn Banin. 

575 Marriage. Miss Ferrier. 

576 The Inheritance. Miss Ferrier. 

577 Destiny. Miss Ferrier. 

578 Stuart of Dunieath. Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

589 Adventures of a Strolling Player. 

590 The Solitary Hunter, Palliser. 

593 Kaloolakh. Mayo. 

601 The Widow Barnaby. Mrs. Trollope. 

602 The Widow Married. Mrs. Trollope. 


HH. G. 


May- 


Various Authors—continued. 
607 Won ina Canter. ‘* Old Calabar.” 
603 Mornings at Bow Street, with Cruikshank’s Plates 
610 The Ward. Mrs. Trollope. 
621 Biount Tempest. J. C. Bellew. 
625 Arctic Regions. Simmonds. 
633 Old Margaret. Henry Kingsley. 
634 The Harveys Henry >. 

The Dower House. Annie 

658 Miss Forrester. Author of * “Arehle Lovell.’ 
659 Pretty Widow. Chas. Ross. 
660 Recommended to Mercy. 
662 Love Stories of English Watering Places. 
664 Saved by a Woman. Author of ‘ No Appeal.’ 
665 At His Gates. Mrs. Oliphant. 
671 Helen. Miss Edgeworth. 
672 The First Lieutenant's Sto 
679 Rodenhurst ; 


ae 


Lady C. Long 
or, the Millionaire and the Hanch- 


ck. 
680 Clement Lorimer. Angus Reach. 
682 Private Life of an Eastern King. Knighton. 
709 The Cross of Honour. Annie Thomas. 
714 Hearths and Watchfires. Colonel Colombe. 
716 City of the Sultan. Miss Pardoe. 
71s Through the Mist. J. Hering. 
719 Tales of the Coastguard. Warneford. 
720 Leonard Lindsay. Angus Keach. 
746 Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. lst 
747 2nd Series. William Carleton. 
70 Romance of Military Life. Russell. 
Robber of the Khine. Ritchie. 
The Polish Lancer. Reelstab. 
760 Jasper Lyle. Mrs. Ward, 
762 Flower of the Forest. St. John. 
767 ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw. Jane Porter. 
807 The Hazelhurst Mystery. 
7 Love or Lucre. RK. Black. 
818 Strafford. ker. 
822 The Prodigal Dangtaee. Mark Hope. 
84l Madge Dunraven. Harriett Jay. 
846 Miss Roberts's Fortune. mag Winthrop. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. Mrs. Radcliffe. 
852 Remance of the Forest. Mrs. Radcliffe. 
853 An Uninhabited House. Mrs. J. H. Kiddett 
854 The Children of the Abbey. R oa Roc 
862 Two Pretty Girls, Mary A. Lew 
863 Tom Singleton. W. W. "Poitett Bynee. 
864 blair Athol. Blink 
865 Beaten on the Post. J. r “Wheeldon. 
866 Too Fast to Last. Jobn 
867 Through the Cannon Smoke. Archibald Forbes. 
899 A Fool's Errand. Ong of the Fools, 
902 Tales of the Slave Squadron. 
903 Jack Ashore 
977 Sir Edward Seaward's See. 
978 Valentin. Henry Kin 
979 Eighteen Months’ Smnprisenment. 
950 Olivia Raleigh. W. W. Follett Synge. 
95. The Advenvures of Robinson Playfellow. 
932 Adventures of Johnny Ironsides. J. Girardin 
983 ‘The Doctor's Family. J. Girardin. 
934 Uncle Chesterton ‘oHetr. * aieaead Colomb. 
985 True as Steel. J. Girardin. 
991 Here Below. J. A. Scho! eid. 
995 A Woman's Glory. Sarah Doudrey. 
| 993 A Tale ofa Horse. Blinkhoolie, 












By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


999 TEN THOUSAND a YEAR | 





1000 DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


ROUTLEDGE'S RAILWAY LIBRARY.—ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Ainsworth, W. H. 
7 Windsor Castie. 
339 Tower of London. 
343 The Miser’s Daughter. 


347 Rook wood. 
351 Old St. Paul's, 
356 Crichton 


359 Guy Fawkes. 
362 The Spendthrift. 

369 James the Second. 
372 The Star Chamber. 
375 The Flitch of Bacon. 
378 Lancashire Witches, 
881 Mervyn Clitheroe. 
384 Ovingdean Grange. 
387 St. James's. 

390 Aurio! 

393 Jack Sheppard. 

620 Boscobel 

668 Manchester Rebels, 
810 Beau Nash 


Burnett, Mrs. Hodgson. 
£90 Dolly 
§91 Pre tty roy Pemberton. 

892 Kathiee 

893 Our Neighbour Opposite. 

894 Miss C respigny. 

895 Lindsay’s L fuck. 

896 That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s. 

§97 The Tide on the Moaning Bar. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore, 
1 The Pilet. 
3 Last of the Mohicans. 
4 The Pioneers 
6 The Red Rover. 
7 The Spy 
12 Lionel Lincoln. 
27. The Deersiayer. 
The Pathfinder, 
5 The Bravo 
76 The Waterwitch. 
Two Admirals. 
Satanstoe. 















Eve Effingham. Sequel to Homeward Bound. 
298 Miles Wa'lingford, 
The Headsman 
The Prairie. 


— and Ashore, Sequel to Miles Wallingford. 
tte 





Cooper, J. Fenimore—continued. 
312 Humeward Bound, 
314 The Borderers. 
‘The Sea Lions. 
Ltele-mp-se 
The Oak Openings. 
Mark's Ree 
328 Ned on 
331 Heidenmauer. 


Carleton, William. 
2 Jane Sinclair. 
14 The Clarionet. 
42 ‘Ihe Tithe Proctor. 
140 Fardarougha. 
141 The Emigrants, 


Dickens, Charles. 
834 The Pickwick Papers. 
836 Nicholas Nickleby. 


Dumas, Alexandre, 
180 Half Brothers. 
435 Dr. Basilius. 
438 The Twin Captains. 
441 Captain Pau 
451 Chevalier > Maison Ronge. 
463, 464 a Cristo, 2 vols. (1s. each). 
469 Nano 
480 The lack Tulip. 


314 
317 
319 





506 A 
551 
579 


Teabel a Bavaria. 
Beau Tancrede. 
581 Pauline. 
582 Catherine Blum, 
583 Ingenue 
54 The Russian Gipsy. 
f The Watchmaker 
656 The Mohicans of Paris, 
§37 ‘The Corsican Brothers. 
966 Monte Cristo (complete). 
967 T a Musketeers and Twenty Years After. 
n 1 vol. 


Dumas's Stories with Sequels, 


427 The Three Musketeers. a. 









29 Twenty Years After. b. 
4 47 Memoirs of a Physician. 






2vols. a. 
he Queen's Necklace. b. 

493, 499 Taking the Bastile. 2 vols. c. 

459 Countess de Charny. 


Dumas, Alexandre—continued. 
474 The Two Dianas. 
550 The Page of the Duke of Savoy. b. 


992 Marguerite de Valois. a. 
503 Chicot the Jester. 0b. 
496 Forty-five Guardsmen. c. 


504 The Conspirators. a. 
500 Regent’s Daughter. 6b. 


Griffin, Gerald. 
148 Munster Festival. 
149 The Rivals 
219 The Colleen Bawn. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 
345 The Scarlet Letter. 
349 House of the Seven Gables, 
598 Mosses from an Old Manse. 


Lever, Charles. 
948 Harry Lorrequer. 
949 Arthur O'Leary. 
950 Con Cregan 
951 Horace Templeton. 
953 Charles O' Malley. 


Lytton, Lord. 
790 Kenelm C minal 
791 The — 
792 Dit Vv 
793 Falkland ‘and Zieci. 
794 Pelham. 
795 Paul Clifford. 
796 Eugene Aram. 
793 Rienzi . 
799 Leila, and The Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
800 ‘The Last of the Barons. 
801 Ernest Maltravers. 
814 Godolphin. 
815 The Disowned. 
816 Devereux 
898 The Coming Race. 


Marryat, Captain. 
110 Peter Simple. 
112 The King's Own. 
114 Midshipman Easy. 
116 Ratulin the Reefer. 





London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 


: : 
Marryat, Captain—continued. 

120 Pacha ef Many Tales. 

22 Newton Forster, 

124 Jacob “gf 

127 The Dog Fie: 

129 Japhet in ena of a Father. 

131L The Poacher. 

133 ‘The Phantom Ship. 

136 Percival Keene, 

144 Valerie 

169 Frank Mildmay. 

3 Olla Podrida 

420 Monsieur Violet. 

5 The Pirate and Three Cutters. 

868 Poor Jack. 


Various Authors. 
25 Julie de Bourg. Miss tad 


40 Lilias Davenant. Stew 

Stories of Waterloo. W. ‘it Maxwell. 

3 The Divorced Lady ow f 

The Old Commesore. ‘batt by Captain Marryat. 
The Albatross. Kingston 
Zingra the Gipsy. Maillard 





324 
385 Adelaide Lindsay. Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ 


509 Tom Jones. Fieldin 

517 A Week with Mossoo. C. Ross. 

542 Out fora Holiday with Cook. 

549 Tristram Shandy, 
Sterne. 

600 ‘Ihe Mountaineer of the Atlas. W.8S. Mayo. 

Mysteries of Udolpho. Complete Edition Radcliffe. 

Log of the “ Water Lily ” during Three Cruises. 


KR. B. Mansfield. 
4 Through the Keyhole. R. M. Jephson. 
James Hannay. 


King Dobhs. 

Fairy Water. Mrs. Riddell. 

‘The Hobbses and Dob 

Light and Darkness. Mrs Crowe. 

Lilly Dawson. Mrs. Crowe. 

Haunted House. Gerstaecker. 

A Sailor's Adventures. Gerstaecker. 

Pirates of the Mississippi. Gerstaecker. 

3 The Duke Grey. 

Longbeard. C Mac kay. 

Vaientine Vox Complete Edition. Cocktot 

3} Peregrine Pickle. Complete Edition. Smollett. 

889 Farm Ballads, Will. Carleton. 

968 Handy Andy. Lover. 

991 Innocents Abroad and New Pilgrim's Progress. 
Mark Twain. 


‘Sketchle 


y. 
and Sentimental Journey 


243 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


RHODA 
BROUGHTON'S 


NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, in 8 vols. crown 8vo. 2/, 8s. ; 
or each Volume separately, price 63. 





RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
Cometh up as a Flower. 6s. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 6s. 
Joan. 6s. | Nancy. 6s. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 6s. 
Red as a Rose is She. 6s. 
Second Thoughts. 6s. 
Belinda. 6s. 


[Now ready. 





MRS. ALEXANDER'S 
NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, in 7 vols. crown 8vo. 423, ; 
er each Volume separately, price 6s. 





MRS. ALEXANDER’S 


The Admiral’s Ward. 6s. 
Look before you Leap. 6s. 
Her Dearest Foe. 6s. 
The Wooing o’t. 6s. 
Which shall it be? 6s. 
The Freres. 6s. 

The Executor. 6s. 


[Just ready, 





MRS. ANNIE 
EDWARDES'S 
NOVELS. 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. ; or each Volume 
separately, 6s. 





MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 6s. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 6s. 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 6s. 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Mojesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_——_ 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYION.” By 


Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D 


Author of ‘ Reminiscences of 


C.B. 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders.’ 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 
from his Private Correspondence and Original Documents, 17 ai 
1849. By the Count H. d’ IDEV ILLE. Edited from the French by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 

‘This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A 
pe wall of the book wiil convince any reader of Bugeaud’s energy, his 

-amcig od his unselfishness, and his philanthropy and humanity. He 





indeed, a general who may serve as a pattern to all countries, and 
ame deserves to live long in the memory of his countrymen. His 
sagacious, far-seeing opinions on military as well as civil matters they 
will do well to ponder and take to heart.’ 


—Athenaum, 


The REAL LORD BYRON: the Story 


of the Poet’s Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘A 
Book about Doctors,’ &c. Forming the New Volume of “ HURST & 


BLACKETI’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s. 
“ This isa masterly performance, and one of the most important con- 
tributions to literary biography published for many years. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son writes not only like a student, but a man of the world, ‘and his entire 


analysis of the relation betwee2 Byron and his wife are admirable. 


World. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_@—— 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By LILIAS WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors 


of* A Man of the Day, 


** David Armstrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE'S,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. 


M. FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


By John 


‘Gaythorne Hall’ treats of a period of fierce politic al and social 
sti ruggic in a style replete with instruction and fascination 
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A Land March from England to Ceylon Forty 
Years Ago, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and 
India, of which 7,000 Miles on Horseback. 
By Edward Ledwich Mitford, F.R.G.S. 
2vols. (Allen & Co.) 


Mr. Epwarp Mrrrorp describes in these 
volumes a journey overland from Eng- 
land to Ceylon more than forty years ago. 
The journey was remarkable for several 
reasons. In the first place it occupied 
nearly three years, and out of the nine thou- 
sand miles traversed not less than seven 
thousand were accomplished on horseback. 
In the second place it revealed a love of 
adventure out of the common on the part of 
the author to choose a route which passed 
through countries both in Europe and in 
Asia where travelling was at that time 
attended with much inconvenience and some 
danger. But perhaps the most remarkable 
fact in connexion with this work is that it 
should have had to wait all these years for 
publication. Had Mr. Mitford published 
his travels soon after his arrival in Ceylon, 
he would certainly have received a wider 
recognition as an instructive traveller than 
he can hope to obtain now. For instance, 
he would have enjoyed the credit of antici- 
pating some of the information which M. 
Ferrier imparted in his interesting ‘Caravan 
Journeys’ a few years later. Despite the 
drawbacks and disadvantages inseparable 
from the fact that Mr. Mitford describes 
to-day the condition of a past generation, 
there remains sufficient of interest in these 
volumes to make it matter of regret that 
they were not brought out when the events 
to which they refer were present to the 
mind, and perhaps even to justify their 
appearance now. 

Mr. Mitford left London on the 10th of 
July, 1839, and reached Colombo on the 
2nd of May, 1842. During the interval he 
had traversed the countries named on his 
title-page; but it is unnecessary for us to 
follow him through such well-beaten tracks 
as Dalmatia, Montenegro, or the European 
provinces of Turkey. This part of the 
journey also proved singularly uneventful ; 
and as Mr. Mitford, believing ‘‘an unarmed 








man is the most helpless animal in creation,” 
carried arms, he may have owed to this fact 
his safety and immunity from adventure 
among ‘‘ the demi-savages,” as he calls them 
in one place, of Dalmatia and Albania. It 
may be mentioned, however, that he gives 
an interesting description of his interview 
with the Vladika or chief of Montenegro, 
who “stood seven feet high,” and declared 
that ‘‘the Czar was his only friend.” Mr. 
Mitford is evidently an observant traveller, 
and although he passed through the dif- 
ferent countries as rapidly as possible, he 
manages to tell his readers a good deal about 
the scenery and the people that they may 
not have heard before. We may quote 
what he says in support of the opinions of 
travellers who, like himself, have only time 
to hasten through a country without making 
a long stay at any place in particular :— 

“It is an ordinary though a short-sighted 
remark that no correct judgment can be formed 
of countries and nations from a mere cursory 
visit. This is partially true with respect to the 
minor details and internal economy of society ; 
but the broad characteristics of a nation are 
more salient and strike a stranger the more 
vividly from being novel and unfamiliar, at the 
same time that they contrast with foregone im- 
pressions of the character of other nations.” 

The more interesting part of the work 
begins with Mr. Mitford’s arrival in Asia 
Minor, and from that point the interest of 
his volumes continues to steadily increase the 
further he leaves Europe behind. At Adana, 
a flourishing town in the plain between 
the Taurus and the Levant, he found the 
Egyptian army encamped, under the com- 
mand of Ibrahim Pasha, who at that time 
held the whole of Syria. Mr. Mitford is 
certainly sympathetically disposed towards 
the Turks, but still he gives the palm to the 
Egyptians, at all events for military effi- 
ciency. This result, although he does not 
say so, was probably due te the commander 
rather than the men themselves. 

‘The Egyptian soldiers have a much neater 
appearance than the Turkish. Instead of the 
slovenly European dress their uniform is only 
a modification of the Eastern costume of full 
trousers to the knee, continued with light 
leggings to the foot, with a dark cloth or linen 
jacket and red cap. They are armed with sword, 
musket, and bayonet. They are better made 
men than the Turks; but owing to the great 
mortality from bad and scanty food and ex- 
posure the ranks have been filled up by a large 
proportion of mere boys, who are torn from 
their homes and families to gratify the Pasha’s 
love of playing at soldiers, many being brought 
from the warm plains of Egypt to brave the 
bitter cold of Syrian winters.” 

With Ibrahim Pasha himself he did not 
come into contact, but he mentions that he 
‘‘has the reputation of being of a very 
sordid and miserly disposition, descending 
to the most degrading methods of making 
money.” Mr. Mitford made a detour from 
Aleppo to visit Jerusalem and Damascus. 
He describes those places at the time of 
his visit in great detail, as well as the towns 
of Tripoli, Homs, and Hamah, all possessing 
historical associations of interest and the 
traces, at least, of past prosperity. In his 
journey beyond Aleppo he found, despite 
the evident decay and corruption of the 
administration, industrious communities at 
many places between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, notably at Mardin and Mosul. 
The country was in a very disturbed state, 





however, and Mr. Mitford mentions several 
occasions when he nearly came into collision 
with bands of robbers. Still he did not 
allow these personal considerations to bias 
his opinion of the people, and the following 
sentence bespeaks either great charity or 
a generous oblivion on his part :— 

‘My early impressions from reading travels 
had led me to imagine that every Turk was a 
brute, the Albanian a cut-throat, and the Koord 
next-of-kin to a cannibal; and I was agreeably 
deceived [sic] to find the Turks gentlemen; the 
Albanians, though far from heroes of romance, 
plain soldiers, and harmless if uninjured; and 
the Koords hospitable and good-natured.” 

He, however, qualifies this favourable 
opinion by saying that it will not, of course, 
apply to a time of war. 

When Mr. Mitford crossed the Turkish 
border into Persia the frontier was in its 
usual disturbed state, on account of one of 
those disputes between the Shah and the 
Sultan which used to be so frequent until 
the English and Russian Governments inter- 
vened with more or less success to prevent 
their recurrence. From considerations of 
personal security he joined a caravan of 
Persian pilgrims returning from Kerbella, 
and, although he had to endure their religious 
intolerance, he reached Kermanshah without 
coming into contact with any of the frontier 
marauders. He, however, had an adventure 
with some of the residents of the border 
town, where the authority of neither state is 
recognized, and at one moment it looked as 
if this would lead to a serious fracas :— 

**To make friends with the owners of the 
gardens we had bought a quantity of apricots of 
them ; but in the course of the day, as I was 
strolling amongst the trees, I picked some of the 
fruit which hung from the boughs in my path ; 
on this being seen by one of the gardeners there 
was a hue and cry...... Thinking the affair was 
settled, we lay down to sleep, when the storm 
again burst out...... Roused by the noise I saw 
an ogre-like villain, his ‘ mustachios curling with 
ire,’ coming towards me with a large stick, for 
what purpose I could easily guess, at the same 
time directing another to assault my companion. 
I pretended to be asleep, when the rascal came 
and gave me a poke to awake me, and was pre- 
paring to proceed to further extremities when 
he was brought to a dead stop by finding I 
had drawn a pistol...... I did not take my eye off 
him till he had become a little cool, as I was 
fearful he might take me by surprise.” 

Of his tour through Persia and residence 
at Teheran and Meshed Mr. Mitford gives 
an equally full and not less interesting 
account ; but we must pass on to what is the 
principal part of his story, his stay at Herat 
and subsequent journey through Afghan- 
istan. At that time we had just restored 
Shah Shujah to the throne from which he 
had been expelled twenty years before, 
and an English garrison, with Major, now 
Sir Henry, Rawlinson as political officer, 
held possession of Candahar. An English 
mission, under Major D’Arcy Todd, was also 
resident at Herat, where another branch of 
the Durani family ruled in the person of 
Shujah’s nephew and enemy Kamran. At 
Herat Mr. Mitford came into personal con- 
tact not only with the Shah—as Kamran 
was called by family right—but with a far 
more important personage in his Vizier, the 
notorious Yar Mahomed. He describes the 
appearance of both of these individuals, and 
we may extract what he says about the 
latter :-— 
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**Tt is difficult to guess a man’s age in this 
country, owing to their practice of dyeing their 
beards black; but Yar Mahomed is between 
fifty and sixty, with broad aquiline features and 
a most ferocious expression of physiognomy, 
heightened by the feline addition of two long 
eye-teeth, which are all he retains. When in 
conversation or pleased his harsh features re- 
laxed into a smile, which, however, appeared 
unnatural, and then relapsed into their usual 
expression of quiescent malevolence. He wore 
a large slate-coloured Cashmere shawl turban 
low down over his brows, and was enveloped in 
a lambskin cloak embroidered with silk, such 
as are worn by all classes in winter 
Mahomed was sitting in an upper room with the 
principal men of the town, who all rose up on 
our entrance. The Vizier, coming forward, 
shook hands with us all, and received us with 
great urbanity, being apparently on terms of the 
most sincere friendship with the envoy, who was 
all the while cognizant of his intrigues against 
us. He, like the Governor of Meshed, imagined 
that I was on a political mission, and I felt his 
eye fixed on me as though he would penetrate 
my thoughts when he imagined I was looking in 
another direction, or not aware of his scrutiny. 
Among the party were several of his own family, 
and officers, civil and military, who were all 
handsomely dressed and very well behaved, and 
a more aristocratic set of men I had not met 
with since leaving Turkey.” 


In several places Mr. Mitford speaks very 
favourably of the Afghans, whom he be- 
lieves to be of Arab stock; and he evidently 
considers their natural capabilities to be 
of a high order. Mr. Mitford is able 
to add very considerably to the know- 
ledge of Herat which we have derived 
from the comparatively few travellers 
who have visited and described that city. 
He frequently dwells upon the beneficial 
results that had accrued to the people from 
the mere presence of an English officer; and 
it is pertinent to be reminded at the present 
time, when the English commission for the 
delimitation of the Afghan frontier will 
soon be making that place its headquarters, 
that Englishmen have resided there in safety 
during a troubled period. The Heratis them- 
selves were, he also thinks, well disposed to- 
wards us, as, indeed, they had every reason 
to be; but Yar Mahomed was resolved for 
his own personal reasons to bring Major 
Todd’s visit to as speedy a termination as 
possible. Shortly after Mr. Mitford’s de- 
parture, Major D’Arcy Todd, whose supply 
of money was exhausted, left Herat, and the 
postal stations established on the road to 
Candahar, of which full particulars are pre- 
served in the second of these volumes, were 
gradually abandoned or destroyed. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Mitford’s Afghan experiences 
form the freshest and most interesting part 
of his work, and they could not appear at 
a more opportune moment than the present, 
although the date at which they were 
acquired is so remote. Mr. Mitford spares 
no effort to amuse his readers as well as to 
give them information, and it is only fair 
to say that he has attained very considerable 
success. Remembering the disadvantages 
under which the book necessarily labours, it 
is really remarkable that it should have 
preserved so much that can be called useful 
reading. His volumes also contain one 
or two good stories, and with the following 
specimen we may take our leave of the 
author :— 


“‘T heard a good story of an English original 
who was walking with a friend in Aleppo, when 





he was saluted by an Italian, who congratulated 
him on his safe arrival. The Englishman, instead 
of returning his salutation, abused him in no 
measured terms, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the man, who, thinking him gone in 
the upper works, quickly made his exit. On 
his friend inquiring how the man had deserved 
this treatment, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ the rascal was 
the cause of my being robbed. I met him at 
Latakia, when he advised me to come round by 
Antioch here, as the direct road was unsafe, and 
as it is a rule I always follow to travel exactly 
the opposite road from what Iam recommended, 
I came by the direct route and was plundered 
and stript !’” 








Ancient and Modern Britons: a Retrospect. 

2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tue author of this elaborate work is en- 
titled to the distinction of having invented 
the most absurd of the many paradoxes 
which have been put forward with regard to 
the ethnology of Britain. In saying this 
we may, perhaps, be thought to do injustice 
to the claims of the flourishing body known 
as the Anglo-Israel Association; but if the 
hypothesis of ‘our Israelitish origin” is 
quite as wide of the truth, it is, at any rate, 
not nearly so easy to refute as the extra- 
ordinary theory which is given to the world 
in this book. The author’s principal con- 
tention is that the gipsies are a remnant 
of the early Turanian (Pictish) population 
of Britain and of Europe generally. This 
wild fancy is accompanied by a crowd of 
other speculations scarcely less grotesque, of 
which it would be useless to attempt giving 
any account. The first impression made by 
the book is that it must have been written 
with the purpose of throwing ridicule on the 
conclusions of the more or less eminent eth- 
nologists (a curiously miscellaneous assort- 
ment) to whose authority the writer rather 
ostentatiously professes profound deference. 
It becomes clear, however, in course of 
time that these 850 pages are not intended 
asa joke. Nor, in spite of the crazy cha- 
racter of some of the writer’s speculations, 
is he altogether a monomaniac. His case 
seems to be the not uncommon one of a 
man of some talent and ingenuity who has 
been tempted by the imagined prospect 
of a brilliant discovery into discussing the 
problems of a science of which he is entirely 
ignorant. What gives this preposterous 
book a certain claim to attention is that 
amongst the arguments adduced in support 
of its wild conclusions are a multitude of 
historical facts which really deserve more 
consideration than they have hitherto 
received, although it need scarcely be said 
the inferences to be drawn from them are 
not the same as those which they have sug- 
gested to the author. 

Judging from the popularity which has 
been attained by certain paradoxes almost 
equally extravagant, it does not seem un- 
likely that the new ‘“‘gipsy theory” of 
British ethnology may gain a good many 
converts. It may, therefore, be allowable 
so far to treat it seriously as to indicate 
some portion of the evidence which renders 
it inadmissible. The argument which will 
be most easily apprehended is that the 

tomany is essentially an Indian dialect. 
Such words as pdni, water; dick, to see; 
putcher, to ask; chore, to steal; choomer, a 
kiss; /aj, shame; patsa, confidence; iaulo, 
black ; yin, to know; and a multitude of 





others, tell their ownstory. That the people 
speaking this language originally came from 
India is absolutely unquestionable. It jg 
wonderful enough that these Indian words 
should have been preserved unchanged in 
form and meaning through the six or seyep 
centuries during which the gipsies are 
known to have lived in Europe; to throw 
back the epoch of the migration into 
prehistoric times (even if that would serve 
the author’s purpose) would be manifestly 
absurd. The portion of the English gipsy 
vocabulary which is not Indian has been 
for the most part traced to the languages of 
the countries through which the wanderers 
must have passed on their way—Slavonic, 
modern Greek, and Romance. The author 
has a dim perception that argumeuts of this 
kind may be brought against his theory, 
and attempts to parry them by saying that 
our language also has Sanskrit affinities, 
This is, of course, beside the mark, the 
question not being one of mere linguistic 
affinities, but of a distinctly Indian language 
spoken by a people now dwelling in Europe, 

The reader who has patience enough to 
wade through the astonishing mass of 
crudities contained in these volumes may 
possibly find his trouble in some degree re- 
paid not only by the amusement which 
he will derive from the writer’s vagaries, 
but also by some really instructive historical 
suggestions. It seems clear that amongst 
the people popularly known in Scotland as 
‘‘ gipsies”’ there were many tribes who had 
nothing but similarity of habits to connect 
them with the true Romany stock. There 
is nothing irrational in the supposition that 
some of these tribes may have been the 
descendants of the dispossessed aristocracy 
and oftheir retainers. The predatory nobles 
of the Middle Ages, when deprived of their 
lands, as many of them were in the fierce 
struggles which figure so largely in the 
history of the Scottish kingdom, would 
naturally adopt the mode of life which cha- 
racterized the so-called gipsies down to the 
eighteenth century. It is shown in this 
book that several of these outlaw clans did 
actually claim for themselves a descent from 
some of the most illustrious families of 
Scotland. In particular, a fair case appears 
to have been made out for some sort of con- 
nexion between the well-known Bailyou 
tribe of ‘ gipsies”’ and the Norman house 
of Balliol. Only by supposing that pre- 
tensions of this kind had some real 
foundation can we account for the charac- 
teristics of these nomadic marauders, for 
their arrogant pride of birth, and for the 
strange respect which was shown to them by 
the peasantry, and even by the gentry, of 
the districts over which they roamed. There 
does not seem to be any clear evidence that 
these native outlaws ever actually united 
themselves with the genuine Romany with 
whom they were confounded under the 
popular name of gipsies, but it is not un- 
likely that this may, in some cases, have 
happened. Another of the author’s specu- 
lations, in which, at some risk of being 
deemed credulous, we are inclined to find 
considerable probability, relates to the 
origin of the word Faa or Faw, which is 
the surname of one of the chief tribes of 
Scotch gipsies, and is also used in the 
Border dialects as a synonym for gipsy or 
tinker. This word appears to be etymolo- 
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‘cally identical with the Anglo-Saxon fdéh, 
particoloured, and therefore to be equiva- 
jent in meaning to the Gaelic cognomen 
Breac and to the historically famous name of 
Pict. Itis at least a permissible hypothesis 
that the Picts of Galloway were known in 
the local English speech as Faas, and that 
the name was inherited by their presumed 
descendants amongst the freebooters of the 
Border. As is well known, many of these 
dreaded bandits were commonly spoken of 
as Egyptians or gipsies, and it would not 
be wonderful if their distinctive appellation 
was extended to the true Romany, especially 
as the latter appear to have agreed in the 
custom of tattooing, to which the names of 
Faa and Pict originally referred. We should 
be glad to see these interesting hints fully 
worked out by some writer of more learning 
and sounder judgment than the author of 
‘Ancient and Modern Britons.’ 





La Grande Gréce. Par Fr. Lenormant. 

Vol. III. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Ir is with feelings of the deepest regret that 
we take up this, the last, unfinished, work 
of its indefatigable and gifted author. Yet 
another volume was to follow, describing 
the country immediately about Reggio, as 
well as Cosenza, the capital of the old 
Bruttians. But death laid its hand upon 
the traveller even while he was yet gather- 
ing his materials in the autumn of 1882, 
and we have before us only part of what he 
promised—the description of Calabria round 
the Gulf of S. Eufemia, beginning with 
Tiriolo and Nicastro, and ending with 
Mileto. To mest people all the places de- 
scribed will be strange enough, and the 
ancient sites he has determined—those of 
Terina, Temesa, and Hipponion—will be 
hardly more familiar. Yet in Greek 
days these places had their importance ; 
their coins are well known to numismatists ; 
and we may be sure that across the narrow 
isthmus of Squillace the Locrians carried 
on great traffic, to avoid the dangers of the 
commercial Scylla and Charybdis at the 
strait. But the record of these things is 
lost, and there have as yet been no 
excavations to find the material remains 
from which we may some day reconstruct 
their history. Accordingly the main in- 
terest of travel through this district, apart 
from the chance of picking up terra-cottas, 
coins, or inscriptions, is its natural beauty, 
admirably described by M. Lenormant, and 
the mediseval and modern events which have 
made it famous. 

In reviewing the earlier volumes in 
these columns (Athen., No. 2812, p. 363) we 
noticed the constant tendency to digres- 
sions, which makes our author’s book 
rather a mosaic of all kinds of lore about 
the country than a systematic narrative. 
His mind was teeming with knowledge as 
various as it was deep, and he found admir- 
able scope for displaying it in these learned 
diaries. We find the same characteristics 
in the present work, which contains three 
digressions of capital importance: the history 
of Count Roger, who kept his court at 
Mileto, and from it extended his sway not 
only over Calabria, but over all Sicily; the 
tragic account of the death of Murat at Il 
Pizzo, now told from MS. sources in that 
town with a fulness of detail never before 





attained; and the description of the great | 


earthquake of 1782, recovered from the 
forgotten diaries and reports of the time. 
Strangely enough, this disaster is more care- 
fully and scientifically recorded than the 
similar catastrophe of 1857 in the Basili- 
cata. Not only did the Academy of Naples 
issue the report of a commission sent to 
examine the results, but the French natu- 
ralist Dolomieu and our ambassador, Sir W. 
Hamilton, wrote careful and striking narra- 
tives of their observations. From these 
Lenormant has drawn an account to be com- 
pared with the famous descriptions of other 
plagues and catastrophes which are so well 
known in prose literature. Nothing can 
exceed the graphic description of this earth- 
quake, which has features of its own in 
horror and misery. We will quote but one 
passage. It wasascertained from many dis- 
interred survivors that none of them sus- 
pected the ruin to haye been general, but 
all, thinking that their own house only had 
fallen, wondered at the delay in rescuing 
them. Hence an observer quoted by Lenor- 
mant says (p. 369) :— 

‘Mais le sort le plus terrible fut celui des 
malheureux qui demeuraient vivants sous l’amas 
des écroulements, attendant du secours avec une 
espérance 4 la fois ardente et douteuse. Ils 
accusaient la lenteur de leurs amis, de ceux 
quiils chérissaient le plus, et maudissaient leur 
avarice et leur ingratitude. Puis, quand, aprés 
une longue et infructueuse attente, ils succom- 
baient & la faim et & la mistre, au moment de 
perdre le sentiment et la mémoire, leur derniére 
pensée était celle de l’indignation contre leurs 
parents et de la haine du genre humain.” 

Joachim Murat was surrounded by 
traitors at Corsica, and induced to make 
his rash attempt by agents in the pay of 
Ferdinand. He might have been saved over 
and over again, even at the last moment, by 
the English captain whom the general com- 
manding (Nunziante) authorized to receive 
Murat on board his ship. But this officer 
was afraid of the responsibility. So the 
gallant adventurer met with his tragic, but 
not inappropriate end. 

This page of half-known or forgotten 
history, which our fathers could remember, 
contrasts strikingly with the sketch of the 
life and acts of the brilliant Roger, youngest 
son of Tancred de Hauteville, who came to 
Calabria no less an adventurer than Murat, 
but with far different results. For half a cen- 
tury he was the commanding figure in this 
part of the world, and controlled both Sara- 
cens and Normans not only by the force of his 
character and arms, but by the then strange 
policy of religious indifference, which for- 
bade proselytizing, and while it disgusted the 
Churchmen, who dared not break with him, 
conciliated the Mohammedans, who proved 
his mainstay as mercenary soldiers. In his 
great days (1070-1100) Mileto was a brilliant 
capital in whose streets the astonished 
visitor beheld the costumes, the manners, 
and the merchandise of East, West, and 
North in dazzling variety. Three official 
languages—Latin, Greek, and Arabic—were 
used by his diplomats. French and Italian 
were in addition spoken at his court. The 
lapse of centuries, wars, and revolutions has 
swept away the Normans and their civiliza- 
tion, earthquakes have so destroyed their 
castles and cathedrals that not one stone of 
them is now recognizable, and yet their 
memory is preserved in a very strange relic 





of their customs—the manufacture of cider 
from apple trees which they planted high 
up in the mountains above Mileto, for the 
purpose of making the national beverage 
they had lately invented in Normandy. 
Even on this subject the author seems pos- 
sessed by all curious lore. 

Aswe said in reviewing the former volumes, 
this remarkable book gives the information 
about Southern Italy for which the reader 
seeks in vain in the guide-books. Baedeker 
contents himself with a merely formal de- 
scription of the railway lines, and a remark 
that the country is neither safe enough nor 
clean enough for any civilized traveller. 
But recent personal experience shows that 
even the wildest alps of Calabria are per- 
fectly safe; and in answer to the constant 
and bitter complaints of Lenormant about 
food and accommodation, it may be remarked 
that he chose the wreng season for Southern 
travel — September and October — whereas 
in spring many of the hardships which may 
have shortened his life would have been 
avoided. It is no land of comfort which 
the British paterfamilias should choose for 
the field of his annual grumbling at the 
foreigner. It is no land of hurry which 
the hasty tourist should choose who considers 
the maximum of daily distance and the 
longest possible railway journeys as the per- 
fection of recreation. Above all, it is not 
the land for the ignorant, who know no 
language but their own. The purest 
English in the world, even when pronounced 
slowly and very loudly, will never procure 
them anything in Calabria. French will 
help them but rarely. But the sooner 
people learn that travel without talking is 
poor sport, and that the real pleasure is to 
converse with the natives, the more rational 
will travelling become. It was Frangois 
Lenormant’s command of Italian which 
opened to him this fascinating and un- 
known country, and enabled him to leave 
us this charming record of his antiquarian 
rambles. 








Selections from the Minutes and other Official 
Writings of the Honourable Mountstuart 


Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. With 
an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
George W. Forrest. (Bentley & Son.) 


THE appearance, 80 soon after the publica- 
tion of Sir E. Colebrooke’s biography, of 
a second work dealing with Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s career, will not, we think, prove 
any disadvantage to either, but rather the 
contrary. They proceed on quite different 
lines. The former, though making free use 
of official documents, brings out, perhaps, 
less clearly than it might do Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s great administrative qualities; Mr. 
Forrest’s bock, on the other hand, besides 
a short prefatory biographical notice, con- 
tains a variety of papers of great interest, 
and well calculated to illustrate their author’s 
high reputation. Such a selection might 
indeed, as we suggested in our notice of that 
work, have fitly supplemented Sir E. Cole- 
brooke’s ‘Life,’ for many of the papers, 
besides their public interest, afford cha- 
racteristie proofs of the principles which 
guided his statesmanship. Among the 
more remarkable of these are the care and 
circumspection with which he acted towards 
newly annexed territories, preferring to 
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maintain an imperfect system which acted 
well to introducing one which might clash 
with the feelings or prejudices of any class. 
While investigating the condition of the 
Mahratta territories which came into our 
possession after the fall of the Peshwa, he 
was much struck by the prosperity of dis- 
tricts which had, nevertheless, been tyrannic- 
ally governed. The tyranny, he found, had 
been tempered by various circumstances ; 
the people were not over-governed, but were 
encouraged to protect themselves; and the 
rulers had, besides, an obvious interest in the 
prosperity of the cultivators as payers of 
revenue. This consideration, he reports, 
minimized the principal defect of the system 
of Panchayets, or elected courts of arbitra- 
tion, which, though an admirable institution 
for settling disputes, was insufficient as a 
defence against oppression. 

We find these papers dealing under par- 
tially varying conditions with several of the 
difficulties of to-day. Thus the abrupt in- 
troduction of the Adawlut, and the applica- 
tion of its rules to circumstances which they 
never contemplated, had led to great hard- 
ships, such as the imprisonment of men who, 
up to the day of our arrival, were in the posi- 
tion of independent sovereigns, for debts con- 
tracted during their period of independence. 
For all such cases Mr. Elphinstone prescribed 
a liberal and equitable treatment. Again, 
foreseeing that the introduction of a system 
like our own might tend to the decay of an 
independent spirit, he would not discourage 
the wearing of arms, and liked to see the 
village walls repaired, so that the people 
might continue to feel the duty of defending 
their own property, and not depend entirely 
on the police. The ill results of our policy, 
often unintentional, in weakening the old 
police system, and our failure adequately to 
supply its place, have often been commented 
on; it may be interesting, then, to quote the 
words in which Mr. Elphinstone, sixty years 
ago, summed up the comparative merits and 
defects of English and native administra- 
tion :— 

‘“*To sum up the effects of our revenue, 
police, and judicial systems, we have, in revenue, 
lighter, more equal and more certain assessment, 
less peculation, and consequently less profit to 
the agents of Government. In police, more 
attention and more vigour, but less violence, 
and so far less efficiency. In civil justice, the 
great change is that Government has taken on it- 
self the whole responsibility of protecting people’s 
rights; but there is more form, more purity, 
more delay in some cases and less in others. In 
criminal justice, more system, more scruples, 
more trials, more acquittals, more certain 
punishment for all crimes except robbery, and 
for that both less certain and less severe.” 

This passage forms the concluding para- 
graph ot his ‘‘ Report on the Territories con- 
quered from the Peshwa,” the longest and 
most important paper in the volume, con- 
taining, besides a description of the country 
and an outline of its previous history, a full 
and lucid account of its judicial and revenue 
systems, and of the land tenures prevalent in 
that part of India, their origin and practical 
working ; of the changes to be introduced 
with our rule, and their social and political 
effect. It is no small praise to this and the 
other documents on kindred subjects that, 
although necessarily abounding in technical 
terms unfamiliar to most readers, they may 
be read with pleasure and without difficulty 





by any one interested in the subject; and 
they form a valuable chapter of Indian 
history. 

Mr. Forrest also publishes the remarkable 
minute on education written in 1824, which 
summarizes the views and arguments which 
led Mr. Elphinstone to give all the weight 
of his influence to a movement then com- 
paratively in its infancy. He calls attention 
to the liberal patronage given to Brah- 
minical learning by the native rulers whom 
we dispossessed, and protests that such 
learning, however imperfect in its character, 
should not be allowed to die out unless 
replaced by something better ; and he points 
out the danger of leaving the upper un- 
educated and conferring our educational 
patronage on the despised lower castes 
merely because the latter accepted it more 
readily. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s diplomatic skill and 
patience are well shown in his account of 
the negotiations which followed the murder, 
by the Peshwa’s minister Trimbakji, of the 
representative of the Gaikwar; and the 
despatches relating to the subsequent battle 
of Kirkee and the operations which followed 
testify to his military skill. 

It would be unfair to hold Mr. Forrest 
responsible for the statement that Mr. 
Elphinstone’s letters describing the battles 
of Assaye and Kirkee are ‘ now published 
for the first time.” This was quite accurate 
when Mr. Forrest was writing at Poonah 
last October; as a fact the latter letter is 
given more fully, and we think with greater 
accuracy, by Sir E. Colebrooke. The dis- 
crepancies are due partly to Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s notoriously difficult handwriting and 
partly to Mr. Forrest’s practice of rewriting 
Indian names and words according to the 
modern fashion. We venture to question 
the propriety of this practice when repro- 
ducing letters and official documents ; but if 
it was to be done it should have been done 
uniformly. 








Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England: a 
History. By Richard Valpy French. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

The Foundation of Death: a Study of the 
Drink Question. By Axel Gustafson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mr. FreEncu is known as an ardent advocate 

of temperance, and this is not the first work 

he has produced in aid of the cause he 
has at heart. His ‘ History of Toasting,’ 
though by no means well written, contained 
scattered here and there in its pages some 
things of permanent value. The same criti- 
cism may be passed on the book he has now 
published. As an enthusiast for the moral 
elevation of mankind Mr. French deserves all 

honour, but as an historian he must take a 

very low rank. Zeal for the welfare of our 

fellow creatures is a nobler faculty by far 
than the power of insight into the past, but 
the one will not make up for the other. 

Mr. French has gone through, or perhaps 

it would be truer to say dipped into, a great 

many books, and has printed numerous 
extracts relating to drinking customs; but 
unless the word is used in a meaning dif- 
ferent from its ordinary signification, it is 
impossible to call his book a history. 

In what degree were the English a 
drunken people before the use of ardent 





spirits became common? is an interestin 
question. It is not in any degree solved 
the array of quotations which Mr. French hag 
given. That ecclesiastical councils and indj. 
vidual bishops denounced the vice over and 
over again is true. This proves that it 
existed in a degree sufficient to attract the 
attention of the authorities which governed 
the Church, but it gives no scale by which to 
measure its prevalence. The example of the 
Saxons on the night before the battle of Hast. 
ings proves very little. There are many stories 
of the carousals of the defeated on the eye 
of battle, and in most cases we are justified, 
when we meet with them, in treating them 
as adornments of the narrative. The van- 
quished in that memorable fight must have 
worked very hard; the building of the 
stockade can have been no child’s play, 
That they enjoyed themselves when the night 
fell is not unlikely; that the Conqueror’s 
troops were well provided with wine is 
certain. It is difficult to believe that on 
this occasion they did not use it. 

It is, of course, quite certain that getting 
drunk was not in the Middle Ages thought 
the disgraceful thing that it is accounted 
now. Women were in the habit of drinking 
in alehouses and at church ales. In a volume 
of ‘Songs and Carols’ of the fifteenth cen- 
tury an unhappy husband laments that if 
his wife 

will to the good ale ryde 

I must trot all by her syde, 

And when she drinks I must abide. 
And in the romance of ‘Merline’ we have an 
account of a young lady who got drunk at 
the ale. In the directory of good manners 
entitled ‘How the Good Wite taught her 
Daughter’ the young woman is told that 

If thou be ofte drunke it putte thee to shame. 
We do not commend the medizval habit 
of women frequenting alehouses, but have 
no doubt that with our changed manners 
it seems to us much worse than it was. In 
many parts of the Continent women go to 
the café without any sense of its being im- 
proper; we apprehend that the women who 
went to the English alehouse acted with 
equal innocence. 

Speculation as to the prevalence of the 
habit of intoxication at any given period 
must count for little. Speaking compara- 
tively, the English were a sober people 
until the use of spirits became common, and 
then things got yearly worse and worse 
until a time within human memory. We 
know with a sufficient approach to accuracy 
when ardent spirits were introduced into 
England, but have very little evidence as to 
the time when the evil habit of drinking 
them for pleasure became common. At 
first it is almost certain that they were used 
for their supposed medicinal qualities. That 
they were commonly taken for the pleasure 
they gave before the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. is not proved. Aphra Behn, 
though there is little to be said for her on 
the score of the morality of her writings, 
is a good authority as to manners and 
customs, and any one reading her plays for 
the purpose of finding contributions to a 
history of drink would come to the con- 
clusion that ale and wine were the drink 
of all except the very ‘‘fast” young men 
about town. Lambs-wool, a drink com- 
posed of ale and roasted apples, the manu- 
facture of which is, we believe, at the pre- 
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sent not unknown, seems to have been a 
favourite drink of the middle and lower 
ranks in the seventeenth century. Mrs. 
Behn alludes to it on several occasions. 
In ‘The False Count’ we read that 


Dying sacraments do less prevail 
Than living ones, though took in Lambs: wool-ale. 


Mr. French, as we have said, does not 
show that he possesses the faculty needed 
to write history. He does not see things in 
their true proportions, and is often extremely 
rash in his statements. He has, it would 
seem, no hesitation in taking the romantic 
account that has come down to us of Here- 
ward as genuine history, and evidently 
accepts the statement of those who assert 
that Edward the Martyr was murdered at 
Corfe Castle. There is no proof that any 
castle existed at Corfe at that time. Three 
of the manuscripts of the Anglo - Saxon 
Chronicle say that the murder took place 


‘at Corfesgate, the fourth does not indicate 


the place. Wherever the murder took place, 
Mr. French may rest assured that the 
custom of pledging in drink is of far earlier 
date. 

The press has not been corrected with due 
care. The word piment, a drink made of 
acid wine, honey, sugar, and various 
spices, often occurs under the absurd form 
of ‘‘pigment’’; James Howell, the author 
of the ‘ Familiar Letters,’ is twice spoken of 
as John; and Henry VII. is credited with 
being served by Thomas Cromwell as “ his 
vicar-general and vice-gerent.” On p. 21 
we have a quotation from a letter of John 
Bagford to Leland. There is some grotesque 
mistake here; probably Hearne, the editor 
of Leland, is meant. 

The opening pages of the volume contain 
a bibliography of the history of drink. It 
is only spoken of as a contribution. Stu- 
dents will find it useful, although many 
titles are included which should have 
been omitted. If Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cam- 
bridge,’ Maitland’s ‘ London,’ and Wright’s 
‘The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon’ have 
a place therein, we do not see on what 
ground half the books in the English lan- 
guage can be excluded. 

Mr. Gustafson’s ‘The Foundation of 
Death’ is a laborious work, and has, as 
far as we have tested it, the merit of accu- 
racy. He is of opinion that strong drinks 
are in most cases poisons, and has examined 
—he does not profess to have read—three 
thousand books bearing on the use and 
abuse of alcohol. Into the mazes of the 
drink controversy we must decline to enter, 
but a word of praise is due to an ardent 
reformer who, whether alcohol be a poison 
or not, has laboured zealously to expose the 
enormous evils which arise from its exces- 
sive use. The book is full of quotations 
from authors of very various degrees of 
merit. Mr. Gustafson has been fair in his 
selection, often repreducing passages which 
tell against his own convictions. Many 
persons will consider the admirable biblio- 
graphy with which the book concludes the 
most valuable part. It does not profess to 
be exhaustive; we have not, however, found 
any important book omitted. 











The New Arcadia, and other Poems. By 
A. Mary F. Robinson. (Ellis & White.) 


Tue Arcadia that Miss Robinson describes 
in these poems is not really new. On the 
contrary, it is a very old Arcadia, as old as 
the human race itself. Ever since Nature 
awoke to find that she had at last succeeded 
in her pardonable ambition of growing an 
organism that could know her and admire 
her, ever since her gaze was first confronted 
by that of a surprising creature who could 
turn round and look at her with rational 
eyes, has this Arcadia which Miss Robinson 
calls new existed and flourished. 

It was at the very moment when man 
came somehow upon the world’s stage that 
Arcadian life began. And old as Arcadia is, 
it has survived to this very hour. In its 
purest form it can still be seen by any 
lover of true pastoral who will take a trip 
to the county described by Miss Robinson, 
or better still to the South Seas, where the 
Phyllises, the Delias, and the Corydons of 
the coral islands surpass even the British 
Arcadians in idyllic charm. Indeed, one 
of the great privileges of the nineteenth 
century is that in Polynesia we can still 
see the primitive Arcadian as, long before 
Pan or Diana was born, he bloomed, beau- 
tiful, free, and unsophisticated by “the mock- 
modesty of clothes.” After many thousands 
of years Arcadia has in Europe changed some- 
what. The ‘Arcadian youth” of the classic 
writers and the yokel of Miss Robinson are 
in some ways an advance upon the long- 
haired connoisseur of “long pig” in the 
Marquesas. But the chief characteristics of 
the true Arcadian are identical all the world 
over. Whether he flourish in Dorset or Fiji, 
in Cork or in Tierra del Fuego, the true 
Arcadian has the same habit of looking upon 
Nature not as ‘‘ Isis, Queen,’”’ behind whose 
veil ‘‘ wise eyes full of beauty yearn,” but as 
a sort of ‘‘ universal provider,” whose great 
and only function is that of satisfying with 
all despatch man’s animal needs, satis- 
fying them at the cheapest price. This 
Arcadia is not, to be sure, the dainty one 
depicted by the polite pastoral poets— 
by Virgil, for instance, by Politian, by 
Tasso, by Spenser, by Fletcher; but then 
the daintiness of this poetic Arcadia is the 
best possible proof of what we have always 
insisted upon in these columns, that the 
poets (without knowing it) are the great 
humourists of the world. Like the canary 
whose eyes are pricked by the bird-fancier 
to force him into song, the poet sings with 
all the more gusto for being a little blind. 
But then his topographical descriptions are 
not to be relied upon. Until Crabbe appeared 
the poet made a point of blinding himseif 
—of closing his eyes himself the moment he 
entered Arcadia. That unsophisticated man, 
confronted by the beauties of Nature, lives 
a golden life in a golden age is a pretty 
fancy. And as the function of poetry was 
to indulge in pretty fancies and say pretty 
things, this pretty fancy about Arcadia was 
developed in pretty pastoral verses. It is, 
however, with the real Arcadia that we have 
here to deal. Whether Nature appears beau- 
tiful or hideous, fruitful or barren, depends, 
of course, upontheeyes thatlook. Toan oyster 
we may be sure there is nothing so ugly and 
so troublesome as a pearl, and yet the more 
eesthetic soul of the author of ‘ Lothair’ 





‘adored pearls.” Now the real Arcadian’s 
eye has mostly had, according to the 
greatest student of Arcadia, George Eliot, 
a cornea of a horny and bovine quality, such 
as renders the Arcadian’s retina insensible 
to all impressions of Nature which are not 
connected with food. ‘‘ Tant vaut homme, 
tant vaut la terre,” says De Tocqueville in 
his work on America, and the saying applies 
to man’s relation to Nature under all 
conditions. To the Esquimaux the sunlight 
playing upon Arctic ice and snow (a sight 
surpassing in spiritual beauty all others) is 
simply sunlight—a useful aid in carrying on 
the one business of Esquimaux life, that of 
gathering blubber and whale oil for the 
long winter when Nature supplies sunlight 
no longer. To the spindle-shanked Aus- 
tralian savage and to the escaped European 
desperado the voice sent forth by the shea- 
oak as the wind passes between the grey- 
green strings that serve it for leaves is not, 
as it is to the English poet, the mysterious 
voice of Nature, Nature murmuring of 
secrets that she cannot or dare not fully 
reveal, but a voice suggesting all kinds of 
bodily fears, or else, perhaps, a voice full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing. And so 
with regard to the British Arcadian, whose 
brutality has come upon Miss Robinson with 
a shock of horror and surprise. ‘‘Tant 
vaut "homme, tant vaut la terre.” Blind to 
beauty, deaf to music, Nature’s appeal is 
lost upon him. No doubt it seems strange 
that before Nature’s lessons can find any 
response in the soul of man he has to be 
educated by art. Slowly, and after many 
ages, the shaper of the flint hatchet turns 
and looks at his flint, and, lo! it is a “thing 
of beauty.”” And if the callousness of the 
savage, which renders him blind and deaf to 
Nature’s witchery in her loveliest moods, is 
the result of ignorance, so is the human de- 
gradation here depicted in verse as sad and 
painful as it is true. The miseries of Miss 
Robinson’s New Arcadia are the inevitable 
concomitants of a civilization such as ours— 
a civilization which, permitting as it does 
inequalities of fortune whose greatness be- 
wilders the imagination, sanctioning as it 
does a neglect of the primal duties of man 
such as appals the soul, is perhaps the most 
barbaric structure that all history can show. 
This at least can be established—established 
from some of the terrible pictures in this 
book—that the England of the Heptarchy, 
the England of Edward the Confessor, with 
its network of local self-government, was in 
some ways in advance of the England of 
to-day. 

In considering the degradation of the 
lower classes in England—a degradation 
which is the result of the ignorance born of 
arrogant neglect on the part of the privileged 
classes—it is necessary to bear in mind that 
these barbarians are neither pariahs nor cagots 
nor members of any race maudite, but have 
as good blood in their veins as those who 
treat them as canailie. This is the thought 
that comes on reading these poems. “I 
am a Roman!” wasacry to which the most 
selfishly patrician heart in Rome would 
respond. But suppose that ore of the 
canaille of our country were to cry, “I am 
an Englishman! Your duty is to save me,” 
gentility would certainly laugh at such an 
impertinence. 

Yet it is because the writer of this book 
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knows that the time is come when gentility 
must laugh no longer, that she writes these 
pathetic and in every way remarkable 
poems :— 


Then let me sing, and listen to my song, 

Though it is rough with sobs, and harsh and wild, 

And often wanders, and is often long 

As mothers tell the death-bed of their child. 

My child was gentle visions, and all were wrong, 

And false, and cruel; and I bury it here: 

Send me your spades,—I do not ask a tear. 

Lend me your souls, and do not stand aloof, 

Saying what happy lives these peasants win, 

Praising the plushy lichens on the roof. 

Leave off your praising, brothers, and come in. 

See round the hearth squat Ignorance, Fever, Sin, 

See on the straw the starving baby cries; 

The mother thanks her God another dies. 

Ah, look within! Without, the world is fair, 

And you are all in love with solitude ; 

Yet look within: Evil and Pain are there. 

Look, ye who say Life best is understood 

Where greenish light falls dappling the moss-floored 

wood, 
Look at the dumb brute souls who suffer and 
strive ;— 

Leave the dead world, and make their souls alive ! 
It is a long time now since the art of 

writing was invented, yet it was only the 

other day that England discovered it to be 

her duty to teach her children to read and 

write. That a mother should kill her 

daughter by giving her shotted lead as 

medicine (as told in one of these poems) 

would be impossible in a country that had 

not repudiated the duty of educating her 

children. And who cannot recall the story 

of some scapegoat as grievous as this which 

Miss Robinson tells ?— 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 

She lived in the hovel alone, the beautiful child. 

Alas, that it should have been so! 

But her — died of the drink, and the sons went 
wil 

And where was the girl to go? 

Her brothers left her alone in the lonely hut. 

Ah! it was dreary at night 

When the wind whistled right through the door 
that never would shut, 

And sent her sobbing with fright. 


She never had slept alone; for the stifling room 

Held her, brothers, father—all. 

Ah! better their violence, better their threats, than 
the gloom 

That now hung close as a pall ! 


When the hard day’s washing was done, it was 
sweeter to stand 

Hearkening praises and vows, 

To feel her cold fingers kept warm in a sheltering 
hand, 

Than crouch in the desolate house, 

Ah me! she was only a child; and yet so aware 

Of the shame that follows on sin. 

A poor, lost, terrified child! she stept in the snare, 

Knowing the toils she was in. 

Yet, now, when I watch her pass with a heavy reel, 

Shouting her villainous song, 

Is it only pity or shame, do you think, that I feel 

For the infinite sorrow and wrong ? 

With a sick, strange wonder I ask, Who shall 
answer the sin, 

Thou, lover, brothers of thine? 

Or he who left standing thy hovel to perish in? 

Or I, who gave no sign ? 

Among the remaining poems in the 
volume are a few rispetti and stornelli— 
forms which are getting into favour just 
now. There are also one or two narratives 
of the suggestive kind, notably the story of 
Jiitzi Schultheiss, a medisval mystic who 
loses her gifts of trance and vision because, 
in a moment of anger, she refuses to pray 
for some turbulent knight. 

Altogether the volume is one of origin- 





ality, boldness, and power. The strength 
displayed is so great, and the impulse is so 
genuine and so praiseworthy, that while we 
cannot but be angry at the liberties the poet 
has sometimes taken with English metres, we 
dwell upon them with reluctance. Our im- 
peachment of the book from the artistic 
point of view is grave, however. The poet’s 
metrical irregularities and vagaries seem to 
be the result not of carelessness, but of a 
strange misconception of the nature of cer- 
tain metrical effects. For instance, nothing 
is simpler than the law governing elision, yet 
she seems to have no conception of that law. 
Such a line as this is absolutely inconceiv- 
able as being meant for an iambic line until 
one sees it in print :— 

That has eaten into my heart, has burned me and 

been, 
Here is another line equally unmusical :— 
As a city suddenly wan under sunset skies. 


And here is another, a line of very remark- 
able pictorial beauty ruined by its halting 
movement :— 

Where greenish light falls dappling the moss-floored 

wood, 

It seems as though the poet has been able 
to observe that by elision more than the 
normal number of syllables can be got into 
a line, but has not been able to learn what 
is elision. She has not been able to see, 
for instance, the rule, as simple as it is 
invariable, that as regards a decasyllabic 
line in iambs, in no case can the line take 
more than ten syllables, save where by 
elision two syllables are made actually one. 
Even an aspirate between the vowel ending 
one word and the vowel beginning the next 
is mostly inadmissible. 

Finding in this book se many lines that are 
unscannable, the reader has to recur to Miss 
Robinson’s previous volume before he can 
do her justice. The undoubted musical 
qualities of her previous work, or some of it, 
show, however, that she is at present work- 
ing under the influence of a mistaken theory 
or else of a bad model. 

There are writers who seem to think that 
intellectual or picturesque qualities will give 
vitality to verses in which the demands of 
metre have been shirked. They are mis- 
taken. The love of musical language is 
one of the universal and primary instincts 
of man. It may be the fashion of the hour 
to accept the rugged verses of an eminent 
writer, such as Donne, for instance, on 
account of his undoubted originality and 
strength; but one virtue of musical move- 
ment in a passage is that it makes the 
passage rememberable, and no unrhythmic 
verse was even yet remembered beyond 
the generation that produced it. There is 
wealth enough in Donne’s poetry to set up 
many Grays; but while Donne has not 
left a single verse that is remembered by 
any save literary students, there is, perhaps, 
not one hour out of the twenty-four when 
some verse from Gray’s ‘Elegy’ is not being 
repeated among the English-speaking races. 
And yet, obvious as this truth is, there are 
critics, and poets too, who speak of the 
demands of form in poetry as being 
secondary to all other demands. It is a 
simple waste of material to work as Donne 
worked, to work as George Eliot worked 
when she left the rhythm of prose that was 
natural to her for the rhythm of verse. 





It is the duty of every true poet to Keays 
the general poetic language of his time not 
less but more musical than he found jt 
This has been done by all the great poets 
of the past from Chaucer to Rossetti. Not 
but that the very highest musical effects 
have been achieved only by those great 
masters who belong to no age, such ag 
Shakspeare and Milton and Coleridge, 
but the general level of poetic materia) 
should be raised in some degree by eve 
genuine poet. Each one should contri. 
bute to the richness and variety of genera) 
poetic diction. And this is specially —» 
with regard to English poetry, as we will 
show. 

The English poet works in a language 
which is like none other. Owing to its 
composite character, no tongue has ever 
owed so much to its poets as does the Eng. 
lish language. In the matter of vigour and 
copiousness it is second to none, but in 
modulation and music it is inferior to most, 
The débris of a Low German tongue, it hap- 
pens that most of its ‘‘ mother-words ’—the 
words drawn in, so to speak, with the mother’s 
milk—are monosyllabic, while the sonorous 
words are dictionary words of Latin origin. 
It is obvious that before any word can be 
imported into poetry it has to become so 
enriched by emotive suggestions—so alive, 
as it were—that it has something of the 
power of a mother-word. Hence some of 
the most musical polysyllabic words in the 
English language have never even yet found 
their way into poetry, notwithstanding all 
the praiseworthy attempts of the poets to 
get them in. Yet there are some words of 
Greek and Latin origin that can express 
nuances of emotion beyond the reach of any 
Anglo-Saxon diction. 

One of the functions of the poet being to 
enrich the poetical diction of his time, an im- 
portant means of doing this is to draw, when- 
ever the increasing emotive complexities of 
modern life demand it, upon the stock of 
sonorous words which we have received 
from the Latin. Shakspeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Keats, Shelley, have done much 
good work in this direction; but much still 
remains to be done before contemporary 
poetry can become adequate to a form 
of society like the present—a form so com- 
plex that it more naturally turns to prose 
than to verse for expression. Mrs. Brown- 
ing has shown that even such a word as 
“electric” can be made to do emotional 
work quite outside the scope of an Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary. The only kind of poetry 
that can work with mother-words alone is 
such poetry as that of Mr. William Morris; 
but such poetry as his depends for its 
effects upon entirely different suggestions 
from such as are attempted in any other 
contemporary poetry — suggestions of 4 
primitive form of life with which only 
mother-words would be congruous. Power- 
ful for poetic purposes as the English lan- 
guage is, unless something of classical 
sonority can be imported into it it can 
hardly have that universal appeal which 
has kept the Homerie rhythms alive for 
thousands of years. Most of the work 
effected in this direction was effected by 
Shakspeare and Milton. E 

So vigorous and pictorial a writer as Miss 
Robinson has only to attend to certain de- 
mands of her art, and to break away from 
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all contemporary influences, to produce a 
poetic work that will live. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


Otterstone Hall. By Urquhart A. Forbes. 
2 vols. (Paisley, Gardner.) 

Dream Faces. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 
stonhaugh. 2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Midsummer Madness. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. (Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.) 

Shall I say Yes? By CO. Somerset. (Rem- 
ington & Co.) 

Phebe. By the Author of ‘Rutledge.’ 
(Boston, U.S., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Tux leading feature of ‘ Otterstone Hall’ 
is the extremely honest measure given by 
the author to the public. His closely printed 
volumes contain the family history of several 
stately houses for four generations, and the 
complication of incident which interweaves 
the various strands of narrative, and the 
artful manner in which the fortunes of 
each family are made throughout to rest on 
those of every other, leave nothing to be 
desired. The style is occasionally a trifle 
elliptical, and there is too much originality 
in the only department in which it can be 
spared—the spelling; but it is evident that 
as far as the weaving of a plot is con- 
cerned the writer has one of the gifts of 
authorship. That the central problem is well 
chosen in the quest of the right heirs of a 
great estate may be doubtful; but the trial 
of Beecheroft v. Chessington is not unduly 
dwelt upon. Incidentally, a false marriage, 
a seduction, a murder, and an attempted 
suicide enliven the book, while some stirring 
episodes in the revolutionary struggle in 
Germany in 1848, and some large excerpts 
from the history of the Crimean war, not 
badly given, furnish forth the narrative. 
As regards the characters, they are natural, 
but there is none of any striking originality. 
The story of poor Lois’s betrayal is sad 
enough, but can scarcely be called unfamiliar, 
though the scene in which she saves Wilfred 
from the election mob and denounces her 
real betrayer is vividly painted. That 
successful solicitor, churchwarden, and 
mayor, who dies in the aroma of respect- 
ability, and is interred beneath a monument 
representing Charity and Faith mourning 
over a prostrate figure of Truth grasping 
a broken spear, is certainly a very sutf- 
fic‘ent villain, even for such a numerous 
company. 

‘Dream Faces’ is a slight book, printed 
in violet ink, which is not unpleasant to 
the eyes. The hero is an especially worth- 
less man of fashion, who at eight-and-thirty 
has “‘ achieved [s¢c | a thorough intuition into 
the many varied characteristics of that ex- 
asperating sex known as ‘fair.’” This 
Lothario has a Henri Quatre beard, a “cold 
and thin-lipped” mouth, a pair of cold 
light eyes, &c.—altogether the last man 
one would have thought to stir a woman’s 
fancy; yet he causes one woman to take 
poison, another to die of a broken heart, 
and nearly breaks the heart of his be- 
trothed, Elsie Graeme. She is persuaded by 
Sir Horace Stuart’s quondam love, Helen 
Kirkpatrick, to hide herself and test her 
lover's truth for a year, during which he 
plays fast and loose in the manner above 
described. He is brought to his bearings 
by a flagstaff falling on him, from which he 





has had the grace to rescue a little child. 
Elsie reveals herself by his sick-bed, and 
Helen, who has, after all, the earliest claim 
upon him, makes the end we wot of. We 
are led to believe that Horace and Elsie live 
happily ever after, though it would have 
been a consolation to learn that the gentle- 
man soon broke his neck in one of those 
runs or steeplechases which Mrs. Fetherston- 
haugh so well knows how to describe. 

One of the characters in ‘A Midsummer 
Madness’ gives a piece of criticism upon 
American novels :— 

**I don’t like American novels myself. I 
know they are the fashion, and that they are 
remarkably clever ; but their realism is so meagre 
and crude! They are always giving provincial 
people’s first impressions of things, like the 
ecstasies of a man whose diet has hitherto been 
hasty-pudding, but is all at once initiated into 
the refinements of the comfortable dinner well- 
to-do people have been eating for centuries. 
The writers take the tone of men of the world, 
but all the time they are naive as school-boys. 
They are afraid of strong emotions, and accept 
mere symbols in place of the realities of life.” 
Some of this applies very well to the author’s 
own work. It is remarkably clever, and its 
realism is meagre, though not crude. The 
characters are self-conscious and self-assert- 
ing, as if not sure of their position. They 
are constantly thinking of how they appear 
from another person’s point of view, and are 
afraid to be natural. Something of the 
same sort is to be observed in the writer’s 
style. She is afraid to write easily and is too 
anxious to be always making points. Her 
phrases are often very good, and she never 
says a silly thing ; but sometimes she is too 
wise and leaves the reader doubting whether 
he has caught her meaning. The conversa- 
tions are very sharp, and seem to be unfold- 
ing a good deal of character; but the action 
is so unimportant and the plot so slight that 
the lively dialogue is out of proportion. Of 
course one does not expect a story, but 
analysis of character should come to some 
development, and in ‘A Midsummer Mad- 
ness’ there is nothing to develope. The 
situations, feelings, and motives are of 
themost elementary kind, and the labour 
expended on the details seems to be 
thrown away. Still it is certainly a clever 
book, and if Miss Kirk is not in the first 
rank of American novelists, she is not far 
behind. 

The author of ‘Shall I say Yes?’ boldly 
avows that the object of writing his book 
was to escape from an embarrassing attack 
of ennui. ‘This is hardly a sufficient justifi- 
cation for inflicting another novel upon a 
wearied world, nor is it a declaration likely 
to conciliate the reviewer. The perfunctory 
execution of ‘Shall I say Yes?’ bears evi- 
dent traces of the motives which inspired it. 
It is a flimsy story turning upon a supposed 
message from the spirit-world introduced 
without much attempt at verisimilitude; 
the characters belong to the literature of the 
day, and the dialogue is curiously high- 
flown and unreal. The hero and the heroine 
appear to have found peculiar facilities for 
love-making under the care of Lady Steuart. 

‘Phoebe’ is unlike American novels in 
that it has a story, and is intended primarily 
to be a story; but then it is not among the 
first class of American novels. Still the 
author of ‘Phoebe’ shows some tendency 
towards what perhaps must be considered 





higher aims; her book is not without 
a good many of those passages of descrip- 
tive analysis necessary to bring her into 
the first rank, but she has hardly mastered 
the art yet. Her analysis is tentative and 
not always in keeping. Several bits of de- 
scription of character if taken alone would be 
very good, but they do not fit well together. 
Analysis, however, is more difficult and 
dangerous when there is a story in which 
it has to come to the test than when it stands 
alone, and the author of ‘Phebe’ must 
have the credit of having made a very good 
attempt. 








Tungking. By William Mesny, Major- 
General in the Imperial Chinese Army. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts little work appears to have been care- 
fully compiled from sources only available 
to a Chinese scholar resident in the country, 
and has accordingly a value of its own. A 
history of Tungking from the year 2500 B.c. 
contained in 140 small pages is necessarily 
little more than an abstract; but the author 
brings out with sufficient clearness the fact 
which he desires to substantiate, viz., that 
the kingdom of Annam, or more correctly 
An-nan, has always since that remote date 
been dependent on China, except during some 
irregular intervals. It is true that one of 
these intervals lasted for about a thousand 
years, but it terminated just 3,000 years 
ago. The records of the long period which 
has elapsed since then present in this 
sketch an almost continuous series of wars, 
usurpations, and insurrections, occasionally 
altering for the time the relations between 
the two countries. Advantage, forinstance, 
was taken of the troubles in China before 
and during the Mongol occupation, ¢.¢., in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to establish 
an autonomy; but, as a rule, there seems 
to have been a voluntary submission to the 
emperor on the part of the Annamese 
sovereign, the frequent Chinese invasions 
being apparently due mainly to dynastic 
quarrels in Annam itself, though the people 
are also sometimes represented as rising 
against the tyranny of the Chinese officials. 
The idea of independent national action has, 
however, the author says, long been lost, so 
that it was as a matter of course that an 
appeal was made to China for protection 
when the French adventurer Dupuis invaded 
the country ten years ago. He protests 
against the theory that the Black Flags 
are—or should be treated as—mere free- 
booters and pirates; both chiefs and fol- 
lowers are, he says, recognized as Annamese 
and Chinese troops. 

The chapter dealing with recent events 
was written before the conclusion of the war 
with France, and may seem to show the un- 
wisdom of prophesying till you are quite sure, 
for the writer then considered the defeat of 
China very doubtful. It may, however, 
perhaps be gathered from the last intelli- 
gence that the struggle is not over yet. 
Some better equivalent might surely be 
found for the various Chinese official titles 
than “duke,” ‘‘ marquis,” and “earl.” 

It will be remembered that the author 
accompanied the late Capt. Gill on_his 
journey across China, and we are glad to 
leon that he is about to publish his own 
exceptional experiences in that country. 
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THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Fathers for English Readers.—St. John of 
Damascus. By the Rev. J. H. Lupton, M.A.— 
St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. Martin of Tours. 
By John Gibson Cazenove, D.D. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—These are 
the most satisfactory volumes that have yet ap- 
— in the series of which they form part. 

oth writers have made a careful study of the 
works which they expound, both are competent 
for their task, and both, though differing widely 
from each other, are animated by sound and 
healthy aims. Mr. Lupton has had to encounter 
great difficulties. The productions ascribed to 
John of Damascus are contained in three closely 
printed volumes of Migne’s ‘ Patrologia.’ They 
have never been properly sifted ; genuine and 
spurious are mingled together, and both stand 
much in need of elucidation. Mr. Lupton has 
not attempted to throw light on the obscurities, 
but he has gone carefully through all the 
materials and has presented his readers with a 
trustworthy account of what deserves best to be 
known. He has also tried to give some idea of 
contemporary history and thought. He does 
not claim to be an original investigator in this 
field. His authorities are easily accessible. But 
he has the merit of having studied these dili- 
gently and, on the whole, of exhibiting ac- 
curately what they say. Occasional mistakes 
occur. The most curious of these is when he 
informs us that Saturnian verse was accentual, 
and supplies us with an odd specimen of it in 
English. We should have expected Mr. Lupton 
to know something of Ritschl and Bartsch from 
his ordinary pursuits ; but if the subject does 
not come in his way in this manner, he would 
have acted wisely in consulting the dissertation 
on the versification of the Greek hymn-writers 
em in the collection of Greek hymns 

y Christ and Paranikas, and Christ’s treatise on 


the ‘‘ Metrik” of the Greeks and Romans. Dr. 


Cazenove has with equal fidelity studied the 


works of Hilary, and made use of modern 
historians that treat of his period. His work 
shows a wide range of general reading, and is 
studded with apposite extracts from some of the 
best English writers on religious subjects. He 
has also frequently introduced the discussion of 
questions of the day. He is in several passages 
unfair to Julian, the recent works on whom he 
does not seem to have read, and he adopts a 
short method of employing Gibbon. Whatever 
praise Gibbon bestows on orthodox theologians 
must be infallibly true, or he would not bestow it, 
and whatever he says against them must be cer- 
tainly false, as he was always biassed in his state- 
ments. The life of St. Martin is a redaction of 
the life of that ascetic by Sulpicius Severus, but 
with a difference in treatment. The life of the 
ancient writer abounds in astounding miracles, 
narrated with unquestioning faith, and the effect 
of such narratives is to create great hesitation in 
believing anything that Sulpicius may say. Dr. 
Cazenove omits nearly all the miracles, with the 
remark : ‘‘ Each particular instance must stand 
upon its own evidence. Unfortunately Martin’s 
biographer, Sulpicius, displays no perception of 
the meaning of the word evidence. His one 
argument is that our Lord promised that His 
disciples should work miracles ; and that, con- 
sequently, if we disbelieve the narrative of any 
of the miracles ascribed to the evangelizer of 
Gaul, we are guilty of disbelief in the words of 
Christ Himself.” D1. Cazenove states correctly 
the purport of a passage in the First Dialogue of 
Sulpicius, which is written in reply to an accusa- 
tion that he had indulged in falsehoods in the 
‘Life of St. Martin.’ But that passage does not 
remove the difficulty. Sulpicius was contem- 
porary with the ascetic and knew him, and he 
adduces evidence. St. Martin raised a dead man 
to life ; Sulpicius evidently knew the man and 
had heard him tell his story. If Sulpicius was 
so credulous as to be deceived by such a tale, 
what confidence can be placed in his statements 
on any question of fact ? 





The Gospel according to St. Luke. With Maps, 
Notes, and Introduction by the Ven. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Cambridge, University Press. )— 
The series to which this volume belongs is called 
the ‘Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges.” A Greek text is given, inferior 
to that of Tischendorf or of Westcott and Hort, 
needlessly adding to the bulk of the volumes. 
The Greek Testament does not need re-editing 
in this fashion. The notes in the present volume 
are usually judicious and appropriate, but some- 
what wordy, as might have been expected. The 
student may take them as correct, except where 
a difficulty occurs that puts to the test the com- 
mentator’s preconceived opinion about the evan- 
gelist’s inspiration, or injures ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. At ii. 1, 2, the note advocates the theory 
of Zumpt about Quirinius, which has been 
abandoned by all good critics. An introduction 
of considerable length contains many incorrect 
statements about the gospels; for example, 
Justin Martyr, ‘‘ though he does not name the 
authors of the gospels, makes distinct reference 
to them.” The dates of the gospels are also 
erroneously given, and in a confident tone 
altogether out of place. Thus it is said, ‘‘ St. 
Mark’s and St. Luke’s were published certainly 
before the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70.” 
The theory of the Tiibingen school is wrongly 
stated ; and the archdeacon’s general conclusion 
about the interrelation of the gospels, substan- 
tially agreeing with Gieseler’s, is now out of 
date. The knowledge of the genesis of the 
gospels displayed in the introduction is too 
superficial and uncritical to commend itself to 
real students. At the end of the volume are 
seven excursus, several of which are of the same 
character with the commentator’s lucubrations 
about the gospels. That on the double genea- 
logy of Jesus fails to reconcile the irreconcilable ; 
and the fifth, on the Last Supper, is a brief repe- 
tition of the incorrect view advanced in the 
‘Life of Christ.’ It is impossible to expunge 
from the synoptists the fact that our Lord par- 
took of the ordinary paschal feast. As the whole 
question has been thoroughly discussed, and 
settled to the satisfaction of every impartial 
scholar, it is not agreeable to find the archdeacon 
clinging to a hypothesis which does violence 
to the plain language of the synoptists. The 
volume needs sifting and condensation. 

Tue thirteenth volume of Herzog’s Encyclo- 
pedia for Protestant Theology has just been 
issued by the publishing house of Hinrichs at 
Leipzig, bringing down the work to the letter S. 
Of the more important articles we mention 
‘‘Romanische Bibeluebersetzungen,” which is 
excellent; ‘‘Scholastic Theology”; ‘“Sadducees 
and Pharisees”; ‘‘ Sabbath”; and “Schitzung,” 
in which the passage in St. Luke about the 
census of Quirinius is well discussed, though 
the ending is lame. Zechariah and the books 
of Samuel are not treated very satisfactorily. 
The former contradicts some critical results which 
are well established. Among the biographies are 
those of Schleiermacher, Savonarola, Salomon, 
Saul, Samuel, and Scotus Erigena, which are 
very good. Scotland receives full justice from 
acountryman. It is superfluous to recommend 
a work so well known and deservedly valued. 
A notice at the foot of the title-page informs the 
reader that in consequence of various articles 
having been omitted in their proper places there 
will be a sixteenth volume, which with that con- 
taining a general index will make seventeen in 
all. We are glad to see that the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
is so near completion. No publisher here would 
undertake a book so important and useful, unless 
he were secured against loss. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Cuarurs F. Biacksurn’s Hints on Cata- 
logue Titles and on Index Entries (Sampson Low 
& Co.) is more attractive reading than the title 
would lead the reader to suppose. The object of 
the book is ‘to show those who are young in cata- 





———_—_= 
loguing the way to write concise and telling title 
from the title-pages of books, or to prepare them 
from already printed matter with clearness ang 
precision.” A favourite method of the author, 
is to print in the left-hand column of the 

a number of titles selected from catalogues of 
librarians or booksellers, and in the right-hand 
column to give the same titles in a briefer » 
clearer form, notes being added to explain oy 
what principle the several alterations are made, 
Such practical illustration is far more helpful 
than a set of stereotyped rules for cataloguing. 
Sensible advice is given to booksellers on the 
subject of making catalogues readable by the 
addition of notes, and five or six pages are filled 
with annotated titles selected from periodic] 
catalogues (prepared by the author) ‘‘ of one of 
the best and largest houses in London.” 4, 
these annotated titles ‘‘ were produced at the 
rate of about a line per minute, including ap 
reference that had to be made and the handling 
of the books,” Mr. Blackburn must certainly 
be a rapid worker. The tedium inseparable 
from a technical exposition of bibliography ig 
pleasantly relieved by some brightly written 
notelets on books and reading. Mr. Blackburn's 
remarks on ‘Emilia in England’ (p. 91) and 
‘Mehalah’ (p. 94) show that, besides being an 
excellent bibliographer, he is a man of consider. 
able taste. Librarians and booksellers will do 
well to read these ‘‘ Hints ” attentively, and the 
general reader will find them entertaining, 


Mr. W. H. Davenport Apams has printed 
two volumes of biographies which he calls Cele. 
brated Women of the Victorian Age (White & 
Co.). The title is absurd, and there is no reason 
at all for the selection made. There is a bio. 
graphy of the Queen, which is the worst of the 
set, and then biographies of Miss Martineau, 
Charlotte Bronté (the best, on the whole), Mrs, 
Somerville, and others. These memoirs are 
commonplace affairs that have no real excuse for 
existing. — Worthies of the Church of England, by 
the same writer (Griffith & Farran), is another 
book of similar character, but with rather more 
unity. 

Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness, by the 
Rev. J. I. Hillocks (Sonnenschein & Co.), is a 
story of a successful struggle with difticulties 
which the writer has faced with courage and con- 
stancy. There are many interesting passages in 
the volume, but it sadly needs compression 
The remarks at the end on the ‘‘ Roots and 
Remedies of London Misery ” would also benefit 
by abridgment. 


Tue Life of Richard Nicoll, Poet, by P.R 
Drummond (Paisley, Gardner), is a book more 
likely to be popular in Scotland than in England 
It contains a full account of the life of a young 
poet of some promise, who died at the age of 
twenty-three of consumption, but it can scarcely 
be said to have more than local interest. 


The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, of which 
Messrs. Griffin & Co. send us the first issue, 
promises to be a valuable work of reference. 
The editor has evidently taken trouble in com 
piling the volume, and the difficult problem of 
arranging the societies has been solved with fair 
success. Of course the book has defects which 
can easily be removed in a second edition. — The 
length of the notices of the various societies 1s 
not always proportioned to their importance. It 
seems odd, for instance, that to so importants 
body as the Linnean Society should be given only 
a third of the space allotted to the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society. A more serious defect 
is that to the names of many societies the words 
‘*No information” are attached. Surely * 
would not be difficult to learn something about 
the Camden Society or the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society or the Society for Promoting 
Hellenic Studies. There are, too, several omls- 
sions. The Pal«ographical Society, the Philo- 
biblon, the Dialect Society, and others are 
ignored. However, these shortcomings incident 
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a first ‘attempt will no doubt be remedied. 


The book meets an obvious want. 

Tue Report of the American Dante Society 
says that Mr. Winsor has arranged to_print 
during the coming year a list of all editions 
of Dante and books relating to Dante in the 
Harvard College Library, the Boston Public 
Library, and the private collection of the 
society. Some notes of Mr. Longfellow, in- 
tended to be used as additional illustrations 
to his translation of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ 
are in the hands of Prof. Norton, and as soon 
as the work of editing them is completed they 
will be put in the hands of the printer. Prof. 
Fay has undertaken the preparation of a con- 
cordance of the ‘ Divine Comedy.” It is his in- 
tention to proceed with the work ‘as rapidly as 
his time will permit, and he hopes to have the 
book ready for the press within three years. 
An American society is nothing if not biblio- 
graphical, and to this report is appended a 
bibliography of books and essays, even the 
newspaper articles, about Dante which have 
been published in the United States. 


We have on our table The Works of Orestes A. 
Brownson, Vols. VI. and VII., edited by H. F. 
Brownson (Detroit, U.S., Nourse),—Life of St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, translated from the 
Latin by W. Forbes-Leith (Edinburgh, Pater- 
son),—Fair Italy: The Rivieraand Monte Carlo, 
by W. C. Devereux (Kegan Paul), —Commen- 
taries on Law, by F. Wharton, LL D. (Phila- 
delphia, Kay & Brothers),—The Shareholder’s 
Legal Guide, by A. Emden (Clowes),—A Plea for 
the Cure of Rupture, by J. H. Warren (Boston, 
U.S., Osgood),— A Study of the Bladder during 
Parturition, by J. H. Croom (Edinburgh, 
Douglas),—Socrates and the Athenians, by H. 
Bleckly (Kegan Paul),—Junior English History 
for Standard IV. (Chambers),—The Dinkard, 
Vol. IV., by P. D. B. Sunjana (Triibner),— 
The Chotts of Tunis, by E. Dumergue (Allen & 
Co.),—Guide to Southwell Minster, by G. M. 
Livett (Southwell, Whittingham),—The Watch 
and Clock Makers’ Handbook, by F. J. Britten 
(Kent),—Treasures of Truth for Busy Lives, by 
©. Fenteman (Ward & Lock),—Rownd Games 
at Cards, by Aquarius (Allen & Co.),—Games 
for Three Cards, by Aquarius (Allen & Co.), 
—Traveller’s Talk on England’s Crisis, by S. 
Wainwright (Hatchards),—Liza, by Ivan Tur- 
génietf (Ward & Lock),—Tried, by Mrs. G. 
Simons (The Authoress),—Two Saxon Maidens, 
by E. Kerr (Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
School Union),— The Little Flower-girl, by 
Robin (Sonnenschein), — Luther Miller’s Am- 
bition, by L. Montfort (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday School Union),—Conrad Vallenrod, by 
M. H. Dziewicki (Richardson),— Sophia, a 
Comedy in Five Acts, by A. Brasher (Kegan 
Paul),—Epigrams, by W. Watson (Liverpool, 
Walmsley),—Cyril and Lionel, and other Poems, 
by M. A. Ratlalovich (Kegan Paul), — Zhe 
Origins of Religion and Language, by F. C. 
Cook (Murray),—Jntroduction to the Study of 
Theology, by J. Drummond (Macmillan),—Bible 
Misreadings (Glasgow, Porteous),— The Gospels, 
Vol. IIL. , by L’ Abbé Duquesne (Walter Smith),— 
The Gospel of Grace, by A. Lindesie (Cassell),— 
The Seven Last Words, by 8S. B. Gould (Skefting- 
ton),— Here and Hereafter, by G. Tugwell 
(Walter Smith),—Code de la Législation Forestiére, 
by A. Puton (Dulau),—Les Animaux Utiles, by 
R. Boulart (Dulau),—L’ Evolution Naturaliste, 
by L Desprez (Paris, Tresse),—Racine, 2 vols., 
by Emile Deschanel (Paris, Lévy),—and Por- 
traits Historiques, by H. Draussin (Paris, Mon- 
nerat). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Churchill's (Capt. 8.) Church Ordinances from the Layman’s 


Standpoint, 12mo. 2/4 cl. 
Devine’s (Rev. P.) Auxilium Predicatorum, or a Short Gloss 


ospels: Vol. 1, St. y, SvoO. 7/6 de; | . ; ; > 
upon the Gospels: Vol. 1, 8t. Matthew, 8vo. 7/6 swd | book, ‘An Art Student in Munich, published 


Vol. 2, St. Mark and St. Luke, 8vo. 8/ swd. 





Sharpe's (J.) Notes and Dissertations upon the Prophecy of 
Hosea, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Steere’s (Right Rev. E.) Sermons, Notes of, edited by Rev. 
R. M. Heanley, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Law. 

Forbes’s (U. A.) Law of Savings Banks since 1878, 12mo, 6/ cl. 

Shaw’s (J. C.) Election Handbook for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, 8vo, 10/6 cl. 

Fine Art. 

Dupré's (G.) Ts on Art and Autobiographical Memoir, 
translated by E. M. Peruzzi, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Reynolds's (Sir J.) Discourses, edited and annotated by E. 
Gosse, 12mo. 6/ parchment. 


Poetry. 

Kennedy’s (A. W. M. C.) Robert the Bruce, a Poem His- 
torical and Romantic, cr, 8vo. 10/6 vellum. 

Wandering Echoes, by J. E. D. G., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Adams's (W. H. D.) Celebrated Englishwomen of the Vic- 
torian Era, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Colenso’s (F. E.) The Ruin of Zululand, Vol. 1, with Portrait, 
8vo. 10/ cl. 

Hoernle (Rev. C. T.), Memoir, compiled by Rev. J. F. D. 
Hoernle, with Preface by Sir W. Muir, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Sweeting’s (R. D. R.) Essay on the Experiences and Opinions 

of John Howard, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Mitford’s (E. L.) A Land March from England to Ceylon 
Forty Years Ago, illustrated, 2 vols, 8vo, 24/ cl. 
Munro's (Surgeon-General) Two Months’ Cruise in the 
Mediterranean in the Steam Yacht Ceylon, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 


Philology. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia: Aryan Series, Vol. 1, Part 3, The 
Ancient Palm Leaves, containing Pragna, &c., edited by 
F, Max Miiller and Bunyiu Nanjio, 4to. 10/ swd. 

Science. 

Mackay’s (J. 8.) Elements of Euclid, Books 1 to 6, with 
Deductions, &c., 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Mackenzie’s (M.) Manual of Diseases of Throat and Nose: 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Masson’s (J.) The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted 
with Modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution, 9/ cl. 

Wise’s (A. T. T.) The Alpine Winter Cure, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wood's (8.) Modern Window Gardening, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Braddon’s (Miss) Flower and Weed, and other Tales, 2/ bds. 

Democracy in the Old World and the New, by the Author of 
* The Suez Canal,’ &., 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Gibbon’s (C.) The Braes of Yarrow, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Jerrold’s (B.) At Home in Paris, 2nd Series, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ 

Payn’s (J.) A Grape from a Thorn, 12mo. 2/ bds, 

Somerset’s (C.) Shall I say Yes? cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Walford’s (L. B.) The Baby’s Grandmother, 3 vols. 25/6 cl. 

Warren's (8S.) Passages from the Diary of a late Physician, 2/ 

Wassermann (L.) and Weddle’s (I.) The Counter of this 
World, 3 vols. cr, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Brieger (T.): Quellen u. Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Reformation, Vol. 1, 7m. 
Gloatz (P.): Spekulative Theologie in Verbindung mit der 
Religionsgeschichte, Vol. 1, Part 2, 15m, 
Law, 
Leist (B. W.): Graeco-Italische Rechtsgeschichte, 16m. 
Philosophy. 
Hildebrand (H.): Aristoteles’ Stellung zum Determiaismus 
u. Indeterminismus, Im. 50. 
Zeller (E.): Vortrage u. Abhandlungen, Part 3, 6m. 
Geography. 
Anrep-Elmpt (R.): Die Sandwich-Inseln, 8m. 
Paponot (F.): L’Egypte, 10fr. 
Paulliat (L.): Madagascar, 3fr. 
Science. 
Bardey (E.): Formation Quadratischer Gleichungen, 7m. 60. 
Czuber (E.): Geometrische Wahrscheinlichkeiten, 6m, 80. 
Jolly (F.): Der Elektrische Leitungswiderstand d, Mensch- 
lichen K6rpers, 4m. 
Lechalas (M. C.): Hydraulique Fluviale, 17fr. 50, 
Léwe (L.): Krankheiten d, Ohrs u. der Nase, Part 1, 7m. 
Saint Hardouin (F. T. de): Notices sur les Ingénieurs des 
Ponts et Chaussées depuis 1716, 5fr. 
Wigand (A.): Enstehung u. Fermentwerkung der Bakterien, 
Om, 80. 








MRS, ALARIC WATTS. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mrs. 
Anna Mary Howitt Watts, which took place 
last week at Dietenheim, near Bruneck, in 
Tyrol. Mrs. Watts was the daughter of William 
and Mary Howitt, and was born about 1823; 
her father has preceded her to the grave, but 
her venerable and honoured mother survives 
to mourn her loss. Miss Howitt showed an 
early aptitude for painting. With a view to 
developing her powers in this direction she 
paid a visit to Munich in company with Miss 
Barbara Leigh Smith (Mrs. Bodichon) and the 
lady who became Mrs. Hay, and the three 
studied under Kaulbach. No doubt they all 
studied with ardour ; Miss Howitt certainly did 
so with a degree of ardour which attained en- 
thusiasm ; and her experiences of art and life in 
the Bavarian capital found expression in her 





about 1854, and with some additions reissued a 
few years ago. There is so much freshness, 
vividness, brightness of spirit, and susceptibility 
to elevated artistic influences in this book that 
it may almost be regarded as a little classic in 
its especial way. On her return from Munich, 
or perhaps before, Miss Howitt began exhibiting 
pictures ; ‘Gretchen at the Fountain’ was the 
first, and was a beginning of no little mark and 
promise. Pretty soon, however, Miss Howitt 
relinquished the ordinary practice and public 
pursuit of fine art, being diverted into another 
path by a leaning to spiritualism. Spiritual 
drawings became her chief or only mode of art 
expression, and these did not court publicity on 
the walls of any exhibition room. She married 
Mr. Alaric Alfred Watts (the son, and recently 
the biographer, of the poet Alaric Watts), and 
along with him she published, some three or four 
years ago, a volume of poems in which the influ- 
ence of spiritualism is again partially traceable. 
A certain sensitive grace, not unmingled with 
sprightliness, is discernible throughout the work 
of the deceased lady. Personally she was re- 
markably amiable, with a candid and impulsive 
willingness to be pleased and to please. 








ROBERT PALTOCK, THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PETER 
WILKINS.’ 

From the latest edition of that original and 
fascinating romance ‘ Peter Wilkins ’—that, 
namely, which Mr. A. H. Bullen has lately 
issued through Messrs. Reeves & Turner—it 
appears that the facts thus far brought to light 
concerning the author are of the fewest and 
most meagre. Indeed, Mr. Bullen, while laud- 
ably reverting to the original text, seems to have 
been unable to discover anything beyond what . 
was already known, to wit, that the author of 
the book, Robert Paltock, was a gentleman of 
Clement’s Inn, that Dodsley gave him 20l. for 
his copyright, and that he knew something more 
than the world at large knew concerning the 
Earl and Countess of Northumberland—knew 
enough of the countess to take her as the proto- 
type of hisenchanting heroine Youwarkee. Where 
known facts are so few, the addition of even one 
has an enhanced value ; and we are pleased to 
note that, in an excellent volume which we re- 
cently reviewed, there is some evidence tending 
to show where Robert Paltock was probably 
educated, and to establish one or two other 
biographical details. At p. 64 of the Rev. R. B. 
Gardiner’s ‘ Admission Registers of St. Paul’s 
School’ we find, in a list of men who had been 
scholars at St. Paul’s under Dr. Gale or his 
predecessors, the name of one Robert Paltock, 
who in 1699 was a steward of the feast of the 
gentlemen educated at St. Paul’s. At p. 463 
Mr. Gardiner notes among his additions and 
corrections that the name given at p. 64 corre- 
sponds with that of the author of the famous 
romance, which was published in 1751. Of 
course it does not follow that Robert Paltock, 
the steward of the feast in 1699, was the author, 
or any relation of the author, uncommon as the 
name is; but at p. 93 of Mr. Gardiner’s book 
we find an entry of the fact that on the 28th of 
July, 1749, another Robert Paltock, aged twelve 
years, was admitted as a scholar, and that he 
was the son of Robert Paltock of Clement’s Inn. 
Thus, unless there were two independent Robert 
Paltocks of Clement’s Inn, which is most un- 
likely, we may fairly assume that the author of 
the romance was a married man and had a son 
born to him in 1737, whom he christened with 
his own name, and put to school at St. Paul’s. 
Whether there were three Robert Paltocks of 
this particular family, or only two, still remains 
to be solved ; but if he who was steward of the 
feast in 1699 was the father of the scholar of 
1749, and not his grandfather, it seems tu follow 
that the author of ‘ Peter Wilkins’ was well on 
towards seventy when he published his book. 
That another Robert Paltock existed, and was 
buried at Ryme Intrinseca Church, Dorset, in 
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1767, aged seventy, Mr. Bullen calls Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset,’ vol. iv. pp. 493-4, to witness; but 
there appears to be no evidence whatever to 
identify him with the author of the romance. 

Passing from Paltock to the hero of his 
creation, Peter, it is to be noted that a some- 
what gratuitous statement is made by the latter 
concerning his father, namely, that that worthy 
gentleman of fictitious memory was executed in 
connexion with Monmouth’s rebellion. This 
seems a likely statement to have some signifi- 
cance personal to the author, seeing that it has 
but little to the reader. It is, therefore, worth 
noting that in a list of sufferers for the rebel- 
lion, preserved at the Record Office (Treasury 
Letter Book for 1685), occurs the name of Robert 
Portlock among Somersetshire executions, Port- 
lock might very well, in such a list and in such 
days, be near enough for Paltock, or Poltock, 
as it is sometimes spelt; and at all events these 
two facts, that Robert Paltock made his hero 
the son of a Cornish gentleman executed in 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and that a man described 
as Robert Portlock was so executed in Somerset- 
shire, are sufliciently curious if regarded as a 
mere coincidence. . 

The nett chronological result of these remarks 
is very suggestive :— 

1685. Robert Portlock, Somersetshire, exe- 
cuted. 

1699. Robert Paltock, sometime scholar of 
St. Paul’s, steward of the feast of sometime 
scholars. 

1749. Robert Paltock, set. twelve, son of Robert 
Paltock, of Clement’s Inn, entered as scholar of 
St. Paul’s. 

1751. Robert Paltock, of Clement’s Inn, pub- 
jished (anonymously) the romance of ‘Peter 
Wilkins.’ 

1767. Robert Paltock, buried in Dorsetshire, 
aged seventy. 

The value of identifying the rebel Robert 
Portlock with the father of the author of ‘ Peter 
Wilkins,’ if we could do so, would be con- 
siderable; for it would then be clear that, if the 
author’s father was beheaded in 1685, it must 
almost certainly have been the author himself 
who was steward of the feast in 1699; and 
hence that the romancist, of whom we know 
next to nothing, was educated at St. Paul’s 
School. Still, we must not venture to reject, 
peremptorily, the man lying buried at Ryme 
Intrinseca, however strong be the temptation to 


do so; for, if the steward of the feast was not | 


the father of the neophyte of 1749, the age of 
the man buried in Dorset would admit of his 
being the son of the one and the father of the 
other, while sometime residence in Clement's 
Inn would certainly not disqualify him for burial 
in Dorsetshire. 








CHURCH-HOUSES. 
Barnsley, July, 1884, 

Tue reviewer of Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, referring to a formerly existent 
church-house at Earls Barton, says he ‘‘ is not 
aware that any undoubted example has come 
down to our own day” of the church-houses 
that formerly existed in almost every parish in 
England. Such a building may still be seen, 
however, at Penshurst, in Kent, and a brief 
description, with an accurate woodcut repre- 
sentation, was given by me in ‘ Round Tun- 
bridge Wells,’ one of the half-holiday handbooks 
written by me and published in 1881 by Messrs. 
Marshall Japp & Co. I walked over the whole 
of the localities in the book in the two preceding 
summers, and saw the old house several times. 
I have not recorded the date upon it, and have 
now forgotten it; but I have described it as 
“‘dating from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, called the Church- House, and supposed 
to have been the quarters, in the olden time, of 
the village guild or club. Passing under this 
quaint old building we cross the churchyard, 


This is, however, the only example with which 
Tam acquainted. Frost. 








THE OLDEST ZRISTOL NEWSPAPERS. 
Bristol, July, 1884, 

Tue article ‘‘ Newspapers ” in the new volume 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (reviewed in 
the Athenewm, July 5th) contains the following 
notice of the early newspapers of this city :— 
** Bristol journalism began with Felix Farley’s 
Journal in 1715, which merged with the Bristol 
Times (1735), and both were conjoined with the 
Bristol Mirror (weekly from 1773) to form the 
Daily Bristol Times and Mirror of January, 
1865” (vol. xvii. p. 421, ‘‘ Provincial Press of 
England ”). 

Bristol journalism began several years before 
Felix Farley, or any member of his family, set 
up a printing press here. Lying before me is 
“Numb. 91” of “ The Bristol Post-Boy, | Giving an 
Account of the most Material News both | Foreign 
and Domestick. | From Saturday Aug. 5th, to 
Saturday August 12th, 1704.” It is a small 
folio leaf, and is printed on coarse paper. The 
imprint is ‘‘ Bristol, Printed and Sold by W. 
Bonny in Corn Street, 1704.” 

William Bonny, who had been in business in 
London, established his press in Bristol in 1695. 
Cary’s ‘Essay on the State of England,’ 8vo., 
has the imprint ‘‘ Bristoll: Printed by W. 
Bonny...... Novem., 1695.” The ‘‘ character” of 
the printer and publisher of the first Bristol 
newspaper may be seen in ‘ The Life and Errors 
of John Dunton’ (1705; second edition, 1818, 
i, 247-8), who says that Bonny, before he set 
up his press in Bristol, printed for him ‘The 
Trials of the New England Witches,’ ‘The 
Pleasant Art of Money-catching,’ and several 
other books. How long the Bristol Post-Boy 
existed is unknown to me. The latest number 
I have seen was dated ‘‘Saturday August the 
26th, 1710”; but a friend writes: “I have seen 
a number dated May 31st, 1712.” 

In 1713 appeared Sam. Farley’s Bristol Post- 
man. I have a transcript of the full heading of 
‘* No, 24,” published on ‘‘ Saturday, July 25th, 
1738... Printed at the House in St. Nicholas 
Street, near the Church ”’; but I have never been 
so fortunate as to meet with a copy of the paper. 
Of the seven members of the Farley family who 
were connected with the early Bristol press, the 
publisher of the Bristol Postman was the first. 

The Bristol Weekly Mercury, “Bristol: Printed 
by Henry Green,” was the next oldest Bristol 
paper. ‘* No. 61,” dated ‘‘ Saturday, December 
the 1st, 1716,” is the only number I have seen. 

Farley's Bristol News-Paper appeared in 1725. 
‘No, xx.,” now before me, was published 
‘¢ Saturday, December the 18th, 1725.” ‘‘Sam. 
Farley” was the printer. It consists of four 
pages, quarto, but not so large as the Atheneum. 
‘The notices of the above and of other early 
Bristol newspapers in Arrowsmith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Bristol’ (1884, pp. 189-90) were written by 
me at the desire of the publisher, as the Bristol 
historians had neglected to devote a page of 
their works to the history of the local press. 

The Worcester Postman, 1712, was the earliest 
provincial newspaper in the Caxton Exhibition, 
1877. Noearlier paper at that time was, I be- 
lieve, in the British Museum. It has been said 
that ‘‘ the only conclusive proof of a paper having 
been published in a certain year is to produce a 
copy of the alleged date.” If this be so, Bristol 
must be considered as the birthplace of the first 
provincial newspaper in England. As No. 91 of 
the weekly Bristol Post-Boy was published in 
Bristol in August, 1704, it is ‘conclusive proof” 
that ‘‘ Bristol journalism” did not begin in 1715. 
All I claim for Bristol is that in future histories 
of the ‘‘ provincial press of England” our city 
shall hold the position to which she is entitled, 
and not, as in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
be placed after Norwich, Nottingham, New- 





and enter the park of Penshurst Place,” &c. 


castle, Liverpool, Hereford, and Salisbury. 








— 
— jnto En 
‘CORNISH WORTHIES.’ _ this | 
Morlah Lodge, 16, Tregunter Road, July 29, 1894, nlayed I 
I was startled yesterday at finding that, yp. F enslati 
known to me, the publisher of my forthcom; Antwer 
‘Cornish Worthies’ (Mr. Elliot Stock) vices of 
issued a circular to subscribers solicitin in. name, t 
creased rates of subscription. I shall fee] much of Jesu 
obliged by your allowing me to state in th ference 
Athenewm that the circular in question containg Jacob 
statements at variance with the facts of th himself 
case, and violates an arrangement between th Coverd 
publisher and Watrer H. Trecentas, be four 
Bible, 
THE COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535, poy t 
Tweed, Lymington, July, 1884, root 
Far be it from my wish to tell as “anew”, of 153 
story told by another, or to claim “credit” for J that o' 
statements which Emanuel van Meteren dig 
witness and depose to in 1609 concerning the 
history of the so-called Coverdale Bible of 1535, 
Mr. Stevens deserves all possible credit for point. 
ing out what had been overlooked through want TH 
of knowledge of the Dutch language in the Eng. library 
lish students of the history of the Bible. Mr. dent : 
Stevens can hardly be aware that the document rooms 
promised in my ‘Dutch Church Registers’ on M 
must be the authority for the statement jp The | 
the life of the author of the ‘ History of the condi! 
Netherlands,’ though it is difficult to account Cross 
for Antwerp being given in the latter as the Cons¢ 
place where the Bible in question was printed, by th 
This document had certainly been in the with 
keeping of the Rev. Simeon Ruytinck as one and 1 
of the principal ministers of the Dutch Church titiou 
at Austin Friars. The deposition of a son con. Idlen 
cerning his father will be taken in preference to Milt 
a statement of a friend of the former written title- 
after his death. I consider, however, that the third 


discrepancies thought to exist by Mr. Stevens 
are easily accounted for. As an outsider in this 
interesting controversy I must tread with caution, 
and endeavour to have chapter and verse for all 
statements. Conclusions, however, all are free 
to draw from facts. Hitherto Ruytinck’s re 
marks, at the best, were but statements made 
some seventy-eight years after the events 
referred to. The aflidavit recently discovered 
is a document which not only partially proves his 


statements, but adds somewhat more. I would edit 
much rather that Mr. Stevens had run his scent gral] 
to death and had himself found these new details. Pla 
It is to be hoped that he will not feel injured 12. 
by the evidence only now just turned up, and phi 
which from its source, viz., the Dutch Church and 
archives, he should be the very last to cavil at, The 
remembering that his own discovery was made sid 
from the statements of one of the ministers of vol 
that church. It is not my intention to enter 
into any details of the controversy in your paper, 
but I have written some remarks in the preface : 
of the ‘ Dutch Church Registers,’ which I hope in 
soon will be issued. W. J. C. Mogens, un 
a Th 
Trinity College, Cambridge, July 28, 1884. be’ 
Mr. Stevens affects to have some difficulty ‘) 
in understanding my letter of the 16th inst., and m: 
he certainly has, without intending it, made me H 
say what I did not say. I did not “suggest,” ye 
but stated, in few words, what I gathered, from Wi 
his letter to the Atheneum of July 12th and of 
his account of the printed Bibles in the Caxton P 
Exhibition, to be his theory with regard to the E 
English Bible of 1535. My ‘‘ suggestion” was re 
that this theory required more support than was p 
furnished by the paragraph from Ruytinck’s h 
‘Life of Emanuel van Meteren.’ Mr. Stevens v 
now informs us that, having for various reasons it 
arrived at the conclusion that Coverdale could a 
not have been the translator, he ventured, “on € 
the strength of the statements of Ruytinck,...... t 
to throw out the probability that the translation I 
was done prior to 1534 by Van Meteren himself.” q 
He therefore speaks of “Jacob van Meteren, t 
the probable translator of our first Bible,” and ] 


of “Jacob van Meteren, who was also, we believe, 





WILLIAM GEORGE, 


its original translator out of ‘Douche and Latyn’ 
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Ee 
into English.” Now all that Ruytinck says 

this point is that Jacob van Meteren ** dis- 
nla ed his especial zeal in defraying the cost of 
Pe lating and printing the English Bible in 
Antwerp, employing for that purpose the ser- 
vices of a learned student, Miles Coverdale by 
name, to the great advancement of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ in England.” The natural in- 
ference from this statement, I submit, is that 
Jacob van Meteren did not translate the Bible 
himself, but paid another for translating it. 
Goverdale’s own account of what he did is to 
be found in the dedication and prologue to his 
Bible, and he there describes the work not of a 
reviser or corrector of the press, but of what 
must be called, until a better term is found, a 
translator. The fact that he revised the Bible 
of 1539 is no proof that he did not translate 
that of 1535, as he says he did. 

Witiu1amM Apis WRIGHT. 





























SALE. 

Tur sale of the first portion of the extensive 
library of the late Mr. James Crossley, Presi- 
dent of the Chetham Society, took place at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
on Monday, July 21st, and six following days. 
The books unfortunately were chiefly in bad 
condition, and many imperfect and stained ; Mr. 
Crossley evidently did not care for condition. 
Consequently Ainsworth’s Memoriale, described 
by the owner as ‘by far the rarest book connected 
with Halifax,” being stained, sold for only 31. 3s.; 
and Browne’s Religio Medici, the 1642 surrep- 
titious impression, 6/. 10s. Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness, first published edition, brought 4l. 6s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, with first 
title-page, 25/.; and other copies with second, 
third, fourth, seventh, and eighth title-pages, 
161. 18s.; Paradise Regained, first edition, 
31. 17s. 6d. The Philobiblon Society’s Publi- 
cations, 251. Miscellanies, 20 vols., 211. Mis- 
cellanies, in one stout volume, 51l. Shelley’s 
Queen Mab, first edition, wanting title, 41. 6s. 
Royal Society’s Philosophical Transactions, 491. 
Camden Society’s Publications, 10]. 10s. Chet- 
ham Society’s Publications, 251. 10s. Abbots- 
ford Club Publications, 15/. 10s. Spenser’s 
Fairie Queene, first edition, 121. 10s.; second 
edition, 101. 10s.; and 1617 edition, with auto- 
graph of Ben Jonson, 10/. 10s. Shakspeare’s 
Plays, Second Folio, 17/.; Third Folio, imperfect, 
121; Fourth Folio, 9i. 10s. Tracts and Pam- 
phlets, 16/., 60/., 391. Watson’s Halifax, 91. 9s. ; 
and a copy with Canon Raines’s MS. notes, 371. 
The 2,824 lots sold for 3,594l., a large sum con- 
sidering the wretched condition of many of the 
volumes. 















































CERVANTES AT VALLADOLID. 

Don P. pz Gayancos has recently published 
in the Revista de Espaita some interesting papers 
under the title of ‘Cervantes en Valladolid.’ 
They are founded on a manuscript volume 
belonging to the British Museum, entitled 
‘Memorias de Valladolid,’ which, among other 
matters, contains a diary extending from the 
Holy Week of 1605 till the end of July in that 
year. The writer, whose name does not appear, 
was a Portuguese, and gives a minute account 
of the festivities in honour of the birth of 
Philip [V. and the arrival of Lord Howard of 
Effingham, who had come with a large suite to 
ratify the peace concluded in London in the 
previous year. The most interesting things, 
however, in the diary are the references to Cer- 
vantes, whom the writer evidently knew. For 
instance, at an evening party the host, who had 
already retired to rest in the adjoining room, 
endeavoured to induce his wife, who was given 
to gambling, to stop playing, when she roughly 
replied, ‘‘ Be quiet and let me play, Lope Garcfa ! 
Won’t you? Cervantes, hand me that candle 
there, and we shall see if I don’t contrive to make 
him be quiet.” But still more interesting are the 
allusions to the immortal novel. For instance, 






















the writer calls an odd-looking horseman who 
happened to pass Don Quixote and his attendant 
Sancho; and on another occasion he nicknames 
a strange figure Don Quixote, and adds, ‘‘ Cal- 
laba el Caballero como callé Sancho.” Don P. 
de Gayangos discusses the interesting question 
how the immortal romance could be so familiar 
to Valladolid in the spring of 1605. The Privi- 
legio of the first part of ‘ Don Quixote’ is dated, 
as all Cervantists know, September 26th, 1604, 
and the Tasa December 26th. It could not, 
therefore, have been issued from the press till 
January or February, 1605. It seems sur- 
prising that it should already have become 
so well known as to be quoted in this style 
by the summer of the same year. Sefor 
Gayangos supposes, therefore, that the tradi- 
tion mentioned by Rios, that Pellicer rejecta, 
may be true. The Duke de Béjar, according to 
Rios, hesitated to accept the dedication of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ and Cervantes obtained leave to read 
a couple of chapters to the duke and a select 
company. So delighted were the audience that 
they forced Cervantes to begin again at the begin- 
ning and read the whole book through. This 
private reading had, Senor Gayangos thinks, 
made the book so popular that allusions to it 
became current even before it was printed. 
Seiior Gayangos proves in addition that the first 
edition of ‘ Picara Montaiiesa,’ which contains a 
well-known reference,— 
Soy la reina de Picardi- 

Mas que la ruda conoci- 

Mas famo- que dofia Oli- 

Que Don Quixot y Lazari- 

Que Alfarache y Celesti,— 
was first printed in 1605, and that the Privi- 
legio was dated August 22nd, 1604. The famous 
sonnet, ‘‘ Parié la reina, el Luterano vino,” also 
points the same way, but Sefior Gayangos does 
not think it is by Géngora. 

There are many descriptions in the diary which 
throw light on the manners of the time. We 
are glad to hear that Sefior Gayangos is repub- 
lishing his papers in a separate form, and pro- 
poses to print the whole volume at some future 
time. 








THE RECTOR OF LINCOLN. 


Tuts generation has produced no more accom- 
plished scholarthan the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, whose death 
on the 30th of July we regret to have to record. 

Mr. Pattison was born in 1813, at Hornby, in 
the North Riding of York. His father was sub- 
sequently Rector of Hawkeswell, also spelt 
Hawkswell and Hauxwell, near Bedale, in 
the same neighbourhood. One of his sisters was 
the lady whose devotion as a hospital nurse 
Miss Lonsdale has celebrated in her biography 
of ‘‘Sister Dora.” Never sent to any school, he 
was a studious and thoughtful boy, and he was 
also an enthusiastic angler. At the age of nine- 
teen or twenty he entered Oriel as a Commoner. 
He was placed in the Second Class in Classics, 
and took his Bachelor’s degree in 1837. Shortly 
afterwards he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, being eligible as a Yorkshireman. In 
two successive years, 1841 and 1842, he gained 
the Denyer Prize for a theological essay. His 
favourite study at this period was theology. 
John Henry Newman had fascinated him at 
Oriel, and the charm survived his migration to 
Lincoln. Readers of the ‘Apologia’ will re- 
member that Dr. Newman’s last interview before 
he parted with his old life and Oxford associations, 
in the autumn of 1845, was with Mark Pattison. 

The same crisis marked a spiritual change in 
Mr. Pattison himself, not less profound, though 
less notorious. Thenceforward he turned from 
theology to metaphysics, from divinity to the 
humanities. He became known as the leading 
tutor, and, as sub-rector, the acting head of 
his college, then under the titular rule of the 
aged Dr. Tatham. Originally he had shared his 
influence, as a rival, with Dr. Richard Michell, 
and, as a dear friend, with Dr. William Kay. 








Dr. Michell left Lincoln for the Public Orator- 
ship and the Vice-Principalship of Magdalen Hall 
in 1848, and Dr. Kay for the Principalship of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in 1849. . Except by 
the initiated in the intricacies of academical 
politics the Sub-Rector was regarded as the cer- 
tain successor to the headship vacated by the 
death of Dr. Tatham in 1851. A stormy election 
was held. Dr. Michell was personally ineligible 
as having been a Somersetshire Fellow. His 
friends endeavoured to elect an obscure candi- 
date in order to keep out Mr. Pattison. Mr. 
Pattison’s adherents, including practically the 
entire educational staff, discovered that they 
would be in a minority. Accepting the inevit- 
able, they espoused the cause of another ob- 
scure candidate, Dr. Thomson. Thanks to this 
coalition Dr. Thomson was victorious, and Oxford 
was for many months convulsed with a paper 
war on the merits and demerits of the result. 
Mr. Pattison took no part in this controversy, 
but he did not disguise his disappointment at the 
loss of an opportunity which was his right and 
that of his college. Though an attempt by his 
adversaries to deprive him of his fellowship on 
the technical plea that he had not proceeded in 
time to the degree of B.D. failed, he ceased to 
concentrate his whole energies on college work. 
Still he continued to discharge educational and 
administrative duties in college. Educationally 
and academically he belonged less to Lincoln 
and more to Oxford. His educational sphere: 
enlarged. To undergraduate members of Lincoln, 
past and present, such as Prof. Alfred Church, 
G. C. Bell, T. E. Kebbel, Dr. Tristram, Dr. 
Stokoe, Mr. Justice Cave, John Morley, Cotter 
Morison, and William Stebbing, were added, as. 
pupils in philosophy and the art of open-minded- 
ness, some of the most promising Balliol scholars, 
such as the present Lord Justice Bowen. 
Though he neither obtained nor apparently 
aspired to any of the professorial prizes of the 
University, Mr. Pattison was the ideal professor. 
He was ready to teach any who could prove a. 
title to learn, by letting his mind be visible in 
the actual process of working. Rigidly secluded 
during most of the morning, he was free to 
walk, play rackets or fives, talk, and eloquently 
listen during long afternoons. On Sunday, and 
often on other, evenings his rooms under the 
library were opened for the most fruitful inter- 
change of ideas of which the University was. 
capable. There Profs. Jowett, Goldwin Smith, 
Henry Smith, Chandler, Maskelyne, Max Miiller, 
and Sir Alexander Grant, met on a footing of social 
equality, the youngest Bachelor or undergraduate 
competent to speak or hear. The long vacation 
Mr. Pattison commonly spent by some Welsh or 
North-country stream or lake, pursuing the sport. 
he loved of trout fishing. In his earlier years 
as a college tutor he had been in the habit 
of gathering around him on some bracing 
hillside two or three Lincoln undergraduates, 
whom he gratuitously taught. Later he ordin- 
arily arranged to meet, it might be by the Wye, 
it might be by the Neckar, one or more past 
pupils, who, if they could not fish with him, 
could appreciate his thoughts. 

After an uneventful rectorship of ten years 
Dr. Thompson died in 1861, and Mr. Pattison 
assumed at length his legitimate position of 
Rector. He did his duty to his college. He- 
administered its affairs with sagacity. He even 
lectured. Every Lincoln undergraduate com- 
prehended that the Rector watched his course: 
and noted sympathetically his intellectual ad- 
vance. With the ungrudging and devoted co- 
operation of the Sub-Rector, Prof. Thomas 
Fowler, now President of Corpus, he made the 
smallest college in the University one of the 
most vigorous and enlightened. But the cord 
attaching him to college cares, which had snapped 
when he was not elected ten years before, could. 
not be reknotted. His own theory of the rela- 
tion of colleges to the University had widened. 
He gave more importance to the latter. He 
conceived of an academical reconstruction beyond 
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the most ambitious vision of University Com- 


missioners. In his judgment research for the 
benefit of the whole University, as representing 
the entire world of learning, was a most— 
perhaps the most—legitimate object for the 
application of collegiate as well as academical 
wealth. He acted on his principle. He em- 
ployed his opportunities and leisure as head of 
a college to study more intensely even than 
before. He devoured books. He was jealous 
of a day passed without a new thought. He 
had a work in view, the lives of the Scaligers. 
From his articles in the Quarterly men of 
learning had been able to perceive the broad and 
masterly fashion in which he might be trusted 
to fulfil his task. For a quarter of a century 
the volume has been expected. He was writing 
it because he had inquired and meditated in 
that direction rather than because he had har- 
boured a deliberate intention to publish a book. 
He wrote because he read ; he did not read to 
write. His pen was not inactive. For many 
gears after he entered Oxford he had printed 
nothing except as one of Dr. Newman’s theo- 
logical lieutenants. When his career in college 
seemed blocked, he turned with a kind of passion 
to literary investigation. He discussed scholar- 
ship in the Quarterly and the Saturday Review. 
He wrote regularly the literary chronicle for 
the quarter in the Westminster. In 1855 he 
published an article on Oxford studies. He had 
been commissioned to report on the German 
educational system. In 1859 he gave to the 
world the result of his observations under 
the title of ‘Report on Elementary Educa- 
tion in Protestant Germany.’ A _ second 
edition appeared in 1871. In 1860 came out 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ The sixth essay, ‘Ten- 


dencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688-1750,’ was by Mr. Pattison. It was so 


learned that it excited warm admiration. It 
was so philosophically temperate that the most 
vehement haters of the volume reluctantly 
exempted it from their denunciations, In 
1867 he gave the public his most suggestive 
‘Suggestions on Academical Organization.’ In 
1869, with infinite thoughtfulness, he edited 
and annotated Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ and 
in 1872 Pope’s ‘Satires and Epistles.’ The 
former volume reached a second edition in 
1872, and the latter in 1874. He wrote for 
his pupil Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘ Men of Letters” 
the volume on Milton. A year and a 
half ago he published a little edition of 
Milton’s sonnets. His chief work, ‘ Isaac 
Casaubon, 1559-1614,’ appeared in 1875. Origir- 
ally a sort of by-thought, an offshoot from his 
Scaliger studies, Mr. Pattison infused into this 
the essence of his intellect and scholarship. 
The reader traces the character and fortunes 
of Casaubon with a curiosity about the bio- 
grapher which transcends the interest in his hero. 
A delicate egotism forms, indeed, the charm 
of all Mr. Pattison wrote, as of all his conver- 
sation. His words, written or spoken, seemed to 
take his companions by the hand and lead them 
deep into the recesses of his mind. Points there 
were beyond which none could penetrate ; the 
more rather than less did his strange moral and 
intellectual personality, tender and thorny, shy 
and demonstrative, half in shadow, half in light, 
awaken the keenest interest. 

Gradually a widened circle grew conscious of 
the attractive individuality. Soon after his 
election to the rectorship, Mr. Pattison had 
married Emily Frances, a daughter of Capt. 
Strong, of Iffley. The Rector’s lodgings be- 
came, in the occupancy of him and his young 
wife, the accomplished author of ‘The French 
Renaissance’ and a well-known art critic, a 
social centre for Oxford and more than Oxford. 
He continued to exert himself actively in 
academical politics and for academical reform. 
Though never, we believe, elected a member of 
the Hebdomadal Council, he was for several 
years a Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 


i 











| a fastidious collector. 


in favour of Prof. Jowett the vice-chancellor- 
ship when his turn came to fill the post. At 
rare intervals he occupied the university pu'pit, 
and preached wonderful metaphysical lectures. 
He had been Public Examiner 1848-49 and 
1853-54. When Rectorhe somewhat unusually 
accepted the appointment a third time, 1870-71. 
He was a Delegate of the Press and the Bodleian. 
At the same time he was able to be often in 
London. In winter, and in rainy weather at 
other seasons, he was to be found one or two 
afternoons a week at the Athenzeum, which had 
elected him a member under its special rule. 
For several years he spent the autumn months 
at Bamborough Castle, which Lord Crewe’s 
trustees, including the Rector of Lincoln for the 
time being, were supposed to have a right to 
tenant. London protited by the niggardliness 
of the Court of Chancery in taking away this 
privilege. Thenceforward, making his summer 
headquarters in town, he amused much of his 
long vacation with croquet, until fashion drove 
out the game, and later with lawn tennis, 
on the club ground at Wimbledon. He loved 
causeries intimes in London drawing-rooms. He 
could be persuaded sometimes to give a lecture 
or address a meeting. Whether at a lady's tea- 
table or in a public hall, the Rector of Lincoln 
was a name to conjure by. An announcement 
that he was to lecture on Locke at the Royal 
Institution, on the science of teaching at a school- 
room in Bloomsbury, at a distribution of prizes 
at the Bedford College, of which he was presi- 
dent, was sure to collect an audience. A dis- 
course by him on coal-scuttles at Oxford be- 
stowed on estheticism a battle-cry, and caused 
a revolution in ironmongery. Topics the 
slightest or the gravest he informed with his 
own spirit. He appeared to be always hunting 
after the solution of a secret. He was per- 
petually questioning and cross-questioning books 
and persons in order to learn the mystery of 
himself, his own mind and being. 

Throughout his life, till the short final stage, 
he had preserved, under an aspect which began 
by awing all except ladies, a delightful youth- 
fulness of soul. Down to the last few months 
he could play a game of draughts with a child 
of nine with a gaiety he felt as well as imparted. 
The cheerfulness was not unintermittent. All 
his acquaintances knew he was subject to fits of 
dejection. His health was variable ; by think- 
ing it worse than it was he aggravated the 
burden. While yet young and in the prime of 
vigour he talked and thought of himself as 
broken and on the downward path. During 
the last twelvemonth he declined manifestly 
in strength. Besides other ailments, less 
serious than he had been in the habit of 
supposing them, he suffered from a weakness 
of the heart which rendered the effort of mount- 
ing stairs a sensible affliction, and from a fatal 
malady of the liver. He came to London in the 
spring, and was seen several times at the 
Athenzeum and the Albemarle Club. His con- 
versation was as bright as ever. His wife, who, 
though herself weak in healih, left the south of 
France to nurse him, his physician, Sir Andrew 
Clark, and his familiar friends knew painfully 
that these were mere episodes of effort to be fol- 
lowed by sad suffering. He returned to Oxford 
and his books, of which he was aninsatiable though 
He persevered in reading 


| all day, except for the half hour he allowed for 





He had, with | 


conversation with friends who came by appoint- 
ment, and the ride in a bathchairround the parks, 
It was a melancholy sign of his own sense 
of the approaching end that he gave up the 
systematic course of his favourite philological 
studies. He devoted his time to taking a loving 
farewell, as it were, of the classics, not philo- 
sophy or science, but the Greek and Latin poets 
and orators. By himself he read the Greek 
dramatists, with his wife the ‘Georgics’ and 
‘Philippics.’ As a despairing experiment, six 
weeks ago he was removed to Harrogate. The 


some hesitation, on account of health, to decline | waters did him little good, and he saw the end 





—[>= 
so near that ten days back he touchingly Wrote 
good-bye to several of his oldest friends, On 
Wednesday he died, surrounded by the affec 
tionate care of his wife and relatives, ; 
Mr. Pattison does not leave much published 
matter behind him ; but it is all of fine quality 
admirable both for subtlety of thought and 
exquisite diction. His dispersed essays wil] it 
is to be hoped, be printed in a collected form 
Whether the biography of the Scaligers has 
been left in a shape sufiiciently complete for 
publication is not known. If it be, Mr. Ingram 
Bywater, who has known the Rector long ang 
well, may be prevailed upon to put it in order 
and edit it. When Mr. Pattison felt his weeks 
numbered he commenced writing his ‘ Recollee. 
tions,’ and they will be published before long, 








Witerary Gossip. 


Aw erroneous statement has been going 
the round of the papers, that the box 
of papers which, as we mentioned, the 
‘Rector of Lincoln lately deposited in the 
Bodleian, contains the ‘ Recollections’ he 
dictated early in the year. This is not the 
case. The box contains only papers on 
which the ‘Recollections’ were partly 
founded. Mr. Pattison placed all his 
manuscripts in his wife’s hands, and _parti- 
cularly desired that she would herself edit 
the memoirs, which come down to 1860. 


Mr. SwinzvurveE has written an essay on 
Charles Reade’s novels, which will appear in 
one of the magazines. Mr. Swinburne’s wide 
knowledge of English and French fiction 
ought to make the essay specially interesting. 

Dr. Scutiemann has been in London for 
a week or two. He is going to bring out 
a book on his discoveries at Tiryns. 

Mr. Crark Russet is to write a sea 
story, to be entitled ‘A Strange Voyage,’ 
for one of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s serial 
publications, to commence in January next. 


Apropos of the commission for the de- 
limitation of the north-west frontier of 
Afghanistan, Messrs. Chapman & Hall will 
publish in the course of October a work 
describing the past relations between the 
Indian Government and Afghanistan, from 
the pen of Mr. Demetrius Boulger. Its 
main object will be to place before the 
general reader a clear account of the poli- 
cies which have been pursued at different 
times with regard to that country; and 
while there will be much new informa- 
tion as to the diplomatic history of the 
years 1880-81, with reference to our nego- 
tiations with the Ameer, it is hoped that a 
résumé of what has been done or advocated 
by opposite schools may help towards the 
definition of a policy with regard to Afghan- 
istan and the Russian advance towards 
India upon which all moderate men would 
agree. The narrative will begin with the 
Elphinstone mission to Peshawur, and bring 
information down to the latest moment 
possible. The volume will be entitled ‘Our 
Afghan Wars and Policies.’ 


THE appointment of Mr. Warre to the 
head -mastership of Eton was generally 
anticipated. The newspaper controversy 


which preceded the election rather strength- 
ened than impaired his chances. Mr. Warre 
has hitherto been considered a strong con- 
servative. Perhaps, however, when he finds 
himself at the head of affairs he will see the 
| necessity of change. 
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epconpD volume of ‘ Soliloquies in Song,’ 
alr, Alfred Austin, will be published by 
hjessrs. Macmillan & Co. in the course of 
he autumn. 

{Tur three following volumes have now 
een arranged for, to- complete Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.’s ‘‘ En glish Citizen ”’ Series, 
edited by Mr. Henry Craik : ‘The Penal 
Gystem,’ by Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, 
K.C.B.; ‘The National Defences,’ by Lieut.- 
(ol. Frederick Maurice, R.A.; and ‘ Justice 
ind Police,’ by Mr. F. W. Maitland. 

Tur excellent article on current Spanish 
literature in the last number of the Quarterly 
is said to be from the pen of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 

A rranstaTion of ‘Royal Favour,’ the 
latest novel by Miss Wallis, the author of 
‘Jn Troubled Times,’ is announced by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein for October. 

Mrs. Fenwick Mixxer is writing a bio- 
graphy of Harriet Martineau for the 
“Eminent Women ” Series. 

Tux editorship of the Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette and Daily Telegram has passed, by 
purchase, to Mr. Alfred Wallis, formerly 
editor of the Derby Mercury. 

Tur annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
cation of the United Kingdom will be held 
on September 30th and three following days 
at Trinity College, Dublin. Dr. J. H. 
Ingram, the President of the Association, 
will be in the chair. 





Dr. Macavnay, the editor of the Lezsure 
Hour, has in the press a new life of Dr. 
Johnson ; it will be the third of the ‘‘ Cen- 
tenary Series”? published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, and will be entitled ‘Dr. Johnson: 
his Life, Works, and Table Talk.’ 


Ay edition of the fragments of Sappho, 
accompanied by a prose translation, is pro- 
mised by Mr. H. 'T. Wharton. Mr. J. A. 
Symonds has supplied a number of metrical 
versions. 

Tue editor of ‘Old Leeds: its Byegones 
and Celebrities,’ is going to publish a mono- 
graph on ‘Ralph Thoresby the Topographer: 
his Town and Times.’ No life of Ralph 
Thoresby has yet appeared beyond the con- 





densed accounts of him prefixed to Dr. 
Whitaker’s edition of the ‘Ducatus Leo- 
diensis,’ and to the diary edited by Mr. 
Hunter, and the now almost forgotten 
memoir in the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 

Mr. Nrvmo promises to publish in Septem- 
ber a translation of La Bruyére’s ‘ Charac- 
ters’ into English by Mr. Henri van Laun. 
The translator supplies an introduction, bio- 
graphical memoir, and copious notes. Six 
portraits, drawn and etched specially for 
this edition by B. Damman, and eighteen 
vignettes, etched by V. Foulquier, will be 
given. 

Taz same publisher will issue about the 
same time a new translation of the best of 
Hoffman’s tales by Mr. J. T. Bealby, with 
leven etchings by M. Lalauze. A few 
copies will be printed on fine paper, medium 
octavo, with etchings on Japanese and 
Whatman paper. 

Taz International Conference of Librarians, 
which was to have been held at Toronto about 
the beginning of September, has been de- 
luitively postponed. Preparationshave, how- 
ever, been commenced to secure a successful 
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gathering at New York or Boston in the 
autumn of 1885, when it is hoped that a 
considerable number of English librarians 
may be induced to attend. 

Tue death of Nicolai Vassilyevich Berg at 
Warsaw on the 28th of last month leaves a 
vacancy in the ranks of Russian men of 
letters and students of Slavonic literature. 
Berg was born in 1821, and received his 
earlier education at the Moscow Gymnasium; 
thence he passed to the university of the 
same capital, which, however, he quitted, 
without completing the curriculum, for ser- 
vice in the Imperial Russian Bank in 1848, 
where he remained till the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, to the scene of which he 
betook himself in the capacity of a news- 
paper correspondent, being in Sebastopol 
during the whole time of the siege. Upon 
the conclusion of hostilities his restless 
nature led him to the Caucasus, where he 
was present at the capture of Schamyl. He 
subsequently travelled in Central Asia and 
Asia Minor. Returning to Europe in 1860, 
he joined Garibaldi’s troops, then engaged 
in the struggle with the Neapolitan 
monarchy. Thence, upon the news of the 
Polish insurrection, he repaired to Warsaw, 
where the governor-general took him into 
his service. In 1868 he was offered the 
Professorship of the Russian Language and 
Literature in the High School at Warsaw, 
a post which he retained upon the conversion 
of the school into the Warsaw University. 
M. Berg is the author of a large number of 
historical works; of these his memoirs of 
the siege of Sebastopol and of the Polish 
insurrection have a considerable reputation. 
He was also the author of many other works 
of a purely literary character, as well as of 
numerous articles and translations, and was 
for some time editor of the Varshavsky 
Dnevnik. 

Mr. F.S. Draxe, the historian of New 
England, has discovered the names of one 
hundred persons who took part in the 
destruction of the British tea in Boston 
harbour. He has published the names in 
a volume called ‘ Tea Leaves.’ 

Accorpine to the American papers, Mr. 
Gosse’s forthcoming edition of Gray’s works 
will contain a poem by Gray hitherto un- 
published. If this be so, Mr. Gosse has 
been most fortunate. 

Tue Turks succeeded in getting up 
a new style of exhibition during the last 
Ramazan in the courtyard of the mosque 
of Sultan Bayazid at Constantinople. This 
was an exhibition of handwriting. Choice 
specimens of printing were also admitted. 
Calligraphy is still an art there, and the 
late Sultan chose this for his trade. Ex- 
amples of his work could be freely bought. 

Tne old pupils of the late Mr. E. R. 
Horton, Vice-Master of University College 
School, are taking steps to found a memorial 
of his work in the shape of a scholarship 
for a boy leaving the school, tenable at any 
recognized place of education. 








SCIENCE 
The Fisheries Exhibition Literature. 
(Clowes & Son.) 
Even those who were intimately acquainted 
with what went on last year at the Fisheries 


12 vols. 





Exhibition will be a little surprised when 
they learn that the literature, not, indeed, 
in connexion therewith, but officially pub- 
lished by its officers, extends to no less than 
twelve large octavo volumes. We cannot 
refrain, before we pursue our subject, from 
pointing to this as only yet another example 
of the way in which we live now, when 
every day adds to the burden of what has 
to ba read and known, but when so few 
days bring us anything that we can read 
for the mere pleasure and delight of read- 
ing. It is not true—it is, if not the opposite, 
yet very far from the truth—to say that it is 
the scientific reaction which burdens us with 
so much printed matter—for that, in effect, 
is all that most modern “literature” can 
be called; but we will carry the war into 
another country, and boldly demand of 
science, mathematical or biological, that it 
shall give us some shortened means of getting 
at what we ought to know, so that literature, 
in its proper sense of /itere humaniores, may 
still take up some of our leisure and con- 
tinue to give us its sweet delights. 

The first thing a reviewer of all this mass 
of writing has to do is to say what these 
twelve volumes are about. ‘The first three 
contain the handbooks, with which, no 
doubt, many visitors to the Exhibition pro- 
vided themselves. Of some of them it is 
sufficient to say that Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
Mr. Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Day are the 
authors; of others that Mr. Phil Robinson 
and Mr. Henry Lee write in the style with 
which they have already made the public 
acquainted. But to Mr. Robinson it should 
be remarked that as to his anticipation 
that the critics would say ‘‘that the 
value of this handbook will probably be 
found in what it omits rather than in what 
it contains,” it depends whether ‘ Fishes of 
Fancy’ was the subject allotted to him, in 
which case he has done as well as may be, 
or whether he selected it, in which case he 
selected one which was capable of being 
made amusing, but was not to be treated 
with dignity or reprinted with advantage. 
Mr. Howes has an interesting and really 
valuable paper on ‘Zoology and Food 
Fishes,’ but he must have had a poor 
appreciation of the humour of his readers 
when he had the boldness to commence 
with “The Trout as a Fish in relation to 
the Universe.” The trout ought really to 
know of this. 

The succeeding four volumes contain the 
papers read at the conferences, and it is 
here, we think, that the ‘‘ best value ”’ is to 
be found. Not only are a large number of 
them written by men who were really ac- 
quainted with the subject allotted to them, 
but in many cases these papers were dis- 
cussed—and the discussions are here repro- 
duced—by those who, at any rate, might 
be reckoned as the equals of the writers. 
It is getting rather late in the day to 
say anything complimentary about the 
address of Prof. Huxley, but we do 
sincerely think that he struck a right key- 
note (whether or no he was right in his 
conclusions) in the paper with which he 
opened the series of conferences, in which 
men of science were jealously watched by 
so-called ‘‘ practical men,” and in which the 
practical men had, after all, so much good 
to say of science. Looking, as we may do, 
into the future, we believe that the leader- 
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ship of Sir James Paget will do for this 
year’s Health Exhibition the solid good 
that that of Prof. Huxley did for the 
Fisheries. We cannot hope to take the 
reader through the important discussions 
on our own fisheries and the condition of our 
fishermen, nor can we survey fisheries or 
fishermen ‘‘ from China to Peru’”’; we must 
content ourselves with saying that the 
solid information here amassed will result 
in time in some of those benefits of a 
great exhibition which are still obscure. 
As an example, we may say that in one of 
the papers read to the conferences Prof. 
Lankester first publicly suggested the 
establishment of marine biological labora- 
tories in England, and that the manner in 
which his proposition was then received 
encouraged him in the idea of urging the 
formation of the now constituted Marine 
Biological Association. 

The succeeding four volumes contain the 
prize essays. One of the most important of 
these is by Mr. Day, ‘On the Commercial 
Sea Fishes of Great Britain,’ which extends 
over 328 pp., but is, unfortunately, without 
illustrations; some figures of the anatomy 
of fishes would have largely added to the 
value of the paper, which ought to be in the 
possession of all who take an interest in the 
natural history of British fishes. Apropos 
of what we said at the beginning as to the 
extent of this ‘‘literature,’’ we observe with 
a certain amount of satisfaction that the 
longer essay of 416 pages on the same sub- 
ject was awarded only ‘honourable men- 
tion.” Five essays are devoted to some 
aspects of salmon fishing, four to herrings, 
and two to oysters. Of the last, that by the 
Dutch naturalist Dr. P. P. OC. Hoek is of 
great importance, not only for the facts that 
it contains or the excellent figures by which 
it is illustrated, but also as an exposition of 
a method that ought to be more widely fol- 
lowed. Dr. Hoek says :— 

‘*T tried in this treatise to develope my ideas 
as to the present condition and the future of 
oyster culture. I tried to give them as solid a 
basis as possible, not by comparing oyster in- 
dustry with fish culture,...... but by penetrating, 
as Moebius did for the German oyster industry, 
as far as possible into the mysteries of the 
conditions which favour or hinder the life and 
propagation of our interesting shell-fish.” 

In the twelfth and last volume the cata- 
logue is reprinted, and the names and awards 
of the jurors are given, but we greatly re- 
gret to see that the reports of those jurors 
have not also been published. One has 
only to look at the list of their names to 
feel assured that in many cases much care 
and attention was given to the preparation 
of the reports, and that they would, on the 
whole, have been found of considerable 
value as aids to improvement in certain 
branches of the Exhibition. 

The volumes are well printed and hand- 
somely bound, but the editorial supervision 
might have been considerably better. The 
crustaceans to which Prof. Leuckart (not 
Leicheart) referred are ordinarily known as 
Gammari, and not ‘“ gameri”’; Concarneau, 
not Concarnean, is the name of the place 
at which the French have established a 
biological station; the gentleman who made 
collections at Ascension is called Conry, 
and not Coury; and the reference in the 
index of vol. vii. to Prof. Tyndall should 





be to p. 220, and not 200. ‘These are 
examples of what might easily have been 
corrected, and are not, perhaps, very im- 
portant ; not so important, at any rate, as 
a little supervision of the reports of the 
discussions and the removal of what was of 
no, or only ephemeral, interest. We might 
have expected a speaker to say ‘‘a par- 
ticular kind of parasite, which he had shown 
to the Prince of Wales and Prince Napoleon 
the night before ’’; but as that demonstration 
was, as we know, made somewhere else than 
at the Fisheries, and as the fact is really of 
no interest to anybody, its repetition in a 
solid volume can have no other effect than 
that of making the speaker ridiculous. 

On the whole, and taking into considera- 
tion the various circumstances of the Ex- 
hibition, we doubt if more satisfactory 
results could have been attained to; indeed, 
we may, we think with justice, go further, 
and say that these volumes of ‘‘ literature” 
have a very great value, that we are glad they 
have been published in a connected form, 
and that we heartily recommend their con- 
tents to all those who take, as all natives 





of these islands of ours should, an interest | 


in fish as organisms, or articles of food, or 
objects of further scientific inquiry, or as 
possibly obnoxious to legislation, or have 
any sense of sympathy with those fishermen 
for whom, in his address, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh pleaded with eloquence and know- 
ledge. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


A LETTER from a competent authority at | 
states : | 


Zanzibar, dated June 13th, 1884, 
‘Thomson has done splendidly, and has suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation ; he has cut out the 
French and German travellers this year. Révoil, 
so far as his journey was concerned, has been an 
utter failure, and Fischer only a partial success, 
although first in the field, and aiming at being, 
if possible, first at Lake Baringo. Johnston 
has gone to Kilimanjaro ; I wish that he looked 
stronger. I fear that he has little idea of the 
fatigues of East African travel ; on the Congo 
he was the favoured guest of Henry Stanley, 
and had every obstacle removed. His journey 
is of the easiest, and there is no difficulty, but 
he must secure the goodwill of King Mandala 
of Chagga, who can help him; and if he is 
satisfied, he (Johnston) may live free of all cost 
as long as he likes, and have men in any number. 
Mandala gives safe access to the mountain, for he 
is absolute, and ‘ heads off’ if any of his people 
hesitate to obey.” 

Mr. C. M. Doughty writes :—‘‘ I am enforced 
to make it known to geographers that I am not 
answerable for the map purporting to be copied 
from my MS. chart of a part of Northern Arabia 
or Nejd, which has appeared, without my know- 
ledge or correction (notwithstanding that the 
MS. was deposited in September last), in last 
month’s number of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Proceedings, as therein I have found 
already more than forty engraver’s or editor’s 
errors (some of them are very considerable), 
omissions, and additions, besides alterations of 
words and spelling always erroneous and deplor- 
able. For the reasons shown, and though the 
great lineaments of the land could not be in the 
main obscured, I cannot justly allow the map 
to pass for authentic. The only Arabian maps 
of my hand are those published formerly in 
Dr. Kiepert’s ‘ Globus,’ and that which will be 
published with my large work of travels.” 

Signor Colaci’s report on a mission to the King 
of Abyssinia and Tekla Haimanot of Gojam in 
1883 will be found in Cora’s Cosmos. It con- 
tains a few notes on the commerce of the 
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country. Italian caravans starting from 4 wv’ 99 
Bay will in future be exempt from - ee 
customs duties in Gojam. Of the slave a 
Signor Colaci says that it is prohibited Within -_* 
the dominions of King John, and that the pr 22. 
hibition is generally enforced. Slaves cane?” i 
through the country and intended for eXporta. es 
tion to the Sudan are liberated, or rather gop, ee 
fiscated. ‘It is nevertheless permitted to buy » the 
and to keep slaves, and the king himself jg ho ies 
exception in this respect to the general rylg. ort 
on the death of his master the slave regaing his - an 
liberty.” In other words, the importation oj der 
slaves is permitted, but not their transit or ey. ota 
portation. Th S 

Among recent maps of Asia prominent places Regist 
must be awarded to Dr. Kiepert’s ‘Karte de sah re 
Asiatischen Tiirkei,’ on a scale of 1 : 1,400,009 Wich 
to which its author has devoted more than thirty Hartw 
years’ labour ; and to an eight - sheet map off i stat 
Asiatic Russia, published by the Russian general am 11 
staff, and extending to the borders of India, by Dr 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 

A NEW comet was discovered by Mr. Barnard 
at Nashville, Tennessee, about half-past three 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th of July, 
Its approximate place at that time was RA, 
15" 51™, N.P.D. 127° 10’. The motion was 
found to be slow, but bad weather prevented 
any further observation of it being made up 
to the 21st ult., when the news of the dis. 







































covery was cabled to Europe and to the ob. The 
servatories of the southern hemisphere. The§ Alina’ 
| comet was observed at Algiers on the 25th§ on th: 
of July, at a time corresponding to 9" 1™§ the st 
at Greenwich, when its place was R. A. 169» Jf of the 
N.P.D. 127° 24’. It is moving, therefore, stil] 
further towards the south, and its position is 
such as to make it impossible to see it excepting 
in more southern latitudes. Pri 
Brorsen’s periodical comet (discovered by him jn a 
at Kiel on the 26th of February, 1846, and after. statio 
wards found to be moving in an elliptic orbit, Plym 
with a period of about five and a half years) will ing 1 
be due in perihelion again about the middle of J gript 
September, and may become visible when the of sci 
early morning sky is free from moonlight tof publi 
wards the end of the present month. It was exam 
last in perihelion on the 30th of March, 1879, & iwen 
and was first seen on that occasion by Mp, 
Tempel, at Arcetri, Florence, on the 14th of lectu 
January. Prof. 
The volume of Greenwich Observations for 1889 inde 
has been published. It was mentioned in the§ ,, 4, 
Astronomer Royal’s report to the Board of 
Visitors that this had been passed for pres§ . TE 
early in May, but the preparation of the plates in 18 
of magnetic disturbance has necessitated the after 
delay of its issue until the present time. Ibis wut 
the first volume relating to a year of which the § mem 
work was wholly under the direction of Mr § '¥o 
Christie, as Sir George Airy resigned on the valu 
15th of August, 1881. The only changes we this 
note in the arrangement consist in some economy bene 
of printing by the omission of certain parted M 
the introduction, which it was thought unneces § Exh 
sary to repeat from previous years, and of cet- § Equ 
tain columns containing some steps of reduction & Isles 
of the altazimuth observations. In his report, § He 
alluded to above, Mr. Christie stated that the § noct 
next great catalogue of stars formed from the § the 
Greenwich observations would not be com-§ cycl 
menced until after the end of next year, as It T 
was intended to make it embrace, like the pre § yng, 
ceding, the stellar week of nine years, ending § w 
with that of 1885, as the last included the ff py 
observations of 1876. the 
Inthe ‘ Annual Register’ for1883(recentlypu> §f ana 
lished) we are told, in the astronomical part of the F (¢ 5 
section “ Science of the Year,” under the heading 
“New Comets,” that ‘‘a third new comet wa - 
discovered by Prof. Lewis Swift, of the Warner a 
Observatory, on September 11th, but no further af 
observations have been published, and its exist tute 
ence is therefore somewhat doubtful.” It #4 
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made and is afterwards contradicted the error 
is not unfrequently repeated by those who have 
not seen the contradiction or withdrawal of the 
announcement, and this is a case in point. No 
further observations were, or, indeed, could be, 
-F made of the supposed comet, and (as is mentioned 
in the Atheneum of December 29th) Prof. Swift 
subsequently wrote to the editor of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten (see No. 2561 of that well- 
known journal) to explain how he had been led 
yecidentally to mistake a bright but previously 
-Bf uncatalogued nebula for a comet. | 

The writer of the above article in the * Annual 
Register ’ has fallen irito a similar inadvertence 
with reference tothe periodical comet of D’ Arrest, 
which he states was observed in 1883 by Dr. 
Hartwig at Strasbourg on the 4th of April. It 
is stated in our ‘‘ Notes” in the Atheneum for 
the 11th of that month that the object observed 
by Dr. Hartwig was, in fact, a nebula; and it 
is explained in those for the following week 
how it arose that whereas that astronomer 
announced his observation as possibly of the 
comet (until its motion or otherwise should prove 
. whether it was one or anebula), it was generally 
ras RAB accepted as a positive fact that it was that body, 
i which was sought for during last year’s return 
to the neighbourhood of the sun, but nowhere 
seen, being presumably too faint to be within 
even telescopic reach. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for 1887 has recently been published, 
on the same system as in preceding years, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of the U.S. Navy. 



































Science Gossig, 


Pror. Ray LanKEsTER is going to Plymouth 
ina day or two to select a suitable site for the 
station for marine zoology. The Corporation of 
Plymouth has done itself the honour of subscrib- 
ing 1,000/. to the station ; otherwise the sub- 
scription list is getting on rather slowly. Men 
of science have given liberally, but the general 
public shows little alacrity in following the good 
example of the Prince of Wales, who has given 
twenty-five guineas, 

Pror. O. J. Lona will give the Friday evening 
lecture to the British Association, instead of 
Prof. W. G. Adams, who will not be able to 
undertake it. Prof. Lodge has chosen ‘ Dust’ 
as the subject of his lecture at Montreal. 
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Tue Crystallological Society, which, originated 









> plates § in 1876, published Proceedings in 1877, and again, 
ted the @ after a long repose, in 1882, has now been 
. Itis ff united with the Mineralogical Society, whose 
ich the # Members have been supplied with copies of the 
of Mr two parts above named, in which several 





valuable papers will be found. It is hoped that 
this union may be productive of permanent 
benefit to both societies. 


Mr. R. H. Scorr read a paper at the Health 












nnece @ Exhibition on Friday, the 18th ult., ‘On the 
of cet- # Equinoctial Gales : Do they occur in the British 
luction § Isles?’ which is of more than passing interest. 
report, § He demolished the popular belief about equi- 
iat the  noctial gales, and gave a very clear account of 





the occurrence of cyclonic storms and of anti- 
¢yclones, which is worthy of close attention. 


Taz Naturalist is to be published at Leeds 
under new auspices, its joint editors being Mr. 
W.D. Roebuck, F.L.S., and Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, 
F.LS. The primary aim of the journal will be 
the elucidation of the natural history, geology, 
and physical features of the northern counties 
of England. 













eading 

etws M. Bernaprni, formerly secretary of the 
Varner # Mulhouse Chamber of Commerce and director 
urther § the Rouen Industrial and Commercial Insti- 





tute, has been appointed director of the Com- 
mercial Institute of Paris, which has recently 
fan established with a subscribed capital of 
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Proy, Sten Srenzerc, the Swedish chemist, 











is dead in the fifty-ninth year of his age, bein 
born in 1825. or eal" 


M. BertueLor communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences on June 13th a paper ‘ On the Uni- 
versal Presence of Nitrates in the Vegetable 
Kingdom.’ His experiments tend to establish 
the existence of a new vegetable function, giving 
rise to the formation of nitrates in certain vege- 
table tissues and during a determined period of 
vegetation. 


Mr. Joun Hotranp, of Cincinnati, has dis- 
covered that iridium, the most intractable metal, 
can be easily melted by the addition of phos- 
phorus. This discovery will produce a remark- 
able change in the applications of this metal. 


Pror. Hersert Mac teop, of Cooper’s Hill 
Engineering College, has devised, according to 
Engineering, a simple and effective sunshine 
recorder. He places a water lens or a globular 
bottle of water in front of a camera obscura in 
such a position that the ray of light falls on a 
sensitive piece of paper spread on the bottom of 
the camera box. As the sun revolves a curved 
band is produced on the paper, which stops when 
the sun is obscured. 


Tue Indian Meteorological Registers for 
January, 1884, have been received. These in- 
clude Calcutta (Alipore), Lucknow, Lahore, 
Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras. 
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_ ROYAL SOCIETY ef PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, August 2ud.—5, Pall Mall East. from 10 till 6.—Admission, 
1s.; Lilustrated Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION will CLOSE 
August 5th.—Admission, ls. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Lectures on Painting delivered to the Students 
of the Royal Academy. By E. Armitage, 
R.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

Academy Lectures. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A. 
(Same publishers.) 

Tue publication of lectures, and, above all, 
lectures on art, is always a hazardous opera- 
tion, and it speaks well for the courage of 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. that they have issued 
not one but two volumes, nicely printed and 
neatly bound, of Academy lectures. The 
two books are curiously different. Mr. 
Armitage is logical and severe, nor can any- 
body accuse him of not being comprehensive. 
On his first page the quondam Professor 
of Painting; commences a lecture on ‘ An- 
cient Costumes’ by declaring his purpose 
was “to begin with the ancient Jews, from 
Noah downwards.” Perhaps many of Mr. 
Armitage’s audience might not recognize the 
fact that Noah was a Jew; but they were 
saved a discussion of dress by the awkward 
fact that ‘‘we have no pictorial record of the 
dress of the patriarchs ; we have, therefore, 
no fixed data to guide us.” 

‘‘Turbans,” Mr. Armitage goes on to say, 
“are essentially Mahometan, and painters 
of the Flemish and Dutch schools were cer- 
tainly wrong in representing Abraham with 
a turban.” In Mr. Armitage’s manner of 
dealing with this undeniable dictum we re- 
cognize the essential difference between the 
two lecturers. A purist and a man of much 
reading, whose aims are high and whose art 
is didactic, Mr. Armitage enjoys dealing a 
side blow at the uneducated schools of the 
Low Countries. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hodgson, a painter per se, accustomed to 


regard painting from its proper standpoint, 
would never dream of condemning Rubens 
and Rembrandt for putting the patriarchs 
into turbans. 

Throughout this lecture on costume Mr. 
Armitage takes too low a view of the intelli- 
gence of his hearers, whose training must 
surely have raised them above the level of an 
audience at a mechanics’ institute. For ex- 
ample, we find him bidding the students of 
the Academy beware of mistaking the stiff 
and formal Egyptian delineations for the real 
dresses worn by the princes and ladies of 
that ancient nation. He might have given 
information of value if he had cared to 
explain fully how a Greek put on his 
pallium; but he dismisses the subject 
with the vague remark, “There were 
several ways of putting it on.”’ Again, he 
was surely rather prudish when, having 
spoken of the coa vestis, he added, ‘I need 
hardly add [it was] never worn by any 
respectable female.” There is a lack of 
precision in his remarks even when he tries 
to particularize. Thus, when describing 
the peenula, he tells us, “It was a circular 
cloak, with a hole in the middle to put the 
head through,” yet a line further on he 
says, ‘“‘It must have greatly resembled 
our Inverness capes, or rather what is called 
a ‘poncho.’” There is a world of difference 
between an Inverness cape and a poncho. 

Surely a Professor of Painting in the 
Royal Academy should not, at the outset of 
a lecture on Romanesque art, compare his 
audience to a “‘ party of excursionists about 
to be personally conducted across a great art 
continent,” and add that it behoves him, 
“as their conductor” ‘across a vast desert 
where nothing is to be found to break the 
dull and ugly monotony of the scene,” ‘ to 
take the express train for this part of our 
journey, and get over the ground as quickly 
as possible.” It would have been worthy 
of the Professor’s attainments and his 
audience, which, as his preface declares, 
he desired to enlarge beyond the Schools of 
the Royal Academy, if he had shown clearly 
what is the difference between Byzantine 
and Romanesque art. What is the use of 
telling anybody that 
‘*to acquire a thorough knowledge of the decay 
and the revival of art it would be necessary to 
consult the numerous and learned treatises on 
the subject, and to study the political and social 
state of Italy during the Middle Ages” ? 


Such a mode of dealing with a subject 
chosen by the Professor himself is hardly 
useful to an audience, even if accompanied 
by a declaration that such studies would 
afford but a dry subject for a lecture, 

“even if I were equal to the task. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt nothing of the kind ; and having 
always had a tender feeling for those whose 
attendance here is compulsory, and admiration 
for those who come of their own free will, I shall 
endeavour to be as little tedious as possible, 
while imparting to you a sort of résumé of 
medizeval painting and the early Italian schools,” 
The lecture concludes with a promise that 
Mr. Armitage will on the next occasion 
“steer a middle course between the modern 
blind adoration of fifteenth century work and 
the cynical Philistinism which can discover 
nothing worthy of notice in this interesting 
period.” 

Perhaps wisely, the Professor has not thought 








it expedient to publish his lectures on the 
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great masters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. He has pre- 
ferred to print a lecture on the ‘ Painters 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ which contains 
the bold assertion :— 


‘*T confess myself quite unable to appreciate 
Gainsborough’s pictures as they are at present 
appreciated. I don’t mean to say that I under- 
value all his work. I have seen heads by him 
which I admired exceedingly, but I must protest 
against the blind fetishism which would compel 
us to accept as good work every weak, trashy 
picture which bears his name. I have read 
laudatory notices both of him and Romney which 


verisimilitude of technical representations, 
and delight in the association, or rather 
the awakening, or confirming, by art, of 
impressions received in contemplating the 
subject per se, and adequately reproduced 
in pictorial forms. As an example of 


| this the lecturer quotes Turner’s picture 


would tempt one to say with Borachio, ‘See what | 


? 


a deformed thief this Fashion is!’ I would re- 
commend young artists to bear in mind a pithy 
old saying, to the effect that ‘One may steal a 
horse while another may not look over the 
hedge,’ and to beware of treating landscape, or 
portraiture either, in the Gainsborough style. 
Should they be misled into anything of the kind, 
they will find to their cost that the loose, flimsy 
manner which is greatly admired in the fashion- 
able painter of the last century will not be 
tolerated for one instant in a modern picture.” 
After reading this courageous piece of criti- 
cism we should like to hear Mr. Armitage’s 
opinion of the manner in which the Chantrey 
Fund has been administered of late, and of 
the majority of the landscapes, to say nothing 
of the figure pictures, hung on the line in 
this year’s exhibition. 

When Mr. Armitage quitted the lec- 
turing desk at the Academy, Mr. Hodgson 
succeeded him. Mr. Hodgson undoubtedly 
possesses the power of generalization; he 
can arrange his ideas, and express them 
with clearness and vivacity. He knows 
how to make the most of what he knows, 
and even when he is not quite rightly 
informed he expresses in a straightforward 
way what he means to say. These are 
great gifts in an artist, and, even among 
Academicians, exceedingly rare. We do not 
know a wiser or a better lecture than that 
on ‘The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies,’ which, like several others in the 
volume, was listened to with interest. It is 
largely devoted to Low Country art, and 
quite free from some of the pseudo-Carlyl- 
isms of the lecture which follows, on the 
political and artistic situation in the eigh- 
teenth century. After speaking of the 
technique and technical qualities of Rem- 
brandt’s art, Mr. Hodgson expresses his 
views of Dutch art in a manner which has 
a characteristic sub-acid flavour his readers 
will fully appreciate :— 

‘The critic who sees in art a fine opening 
for his talents, and who, by attentive study of 
Italian painters, has raised himself in his own 
imagination to the intellectual level of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, affects to look down upon 
Dutch art as a thing entirely beneath his notice ; 
and we, who study art practically, are apt to 
think that his disdain is the natural result of 
ignorance ; but it behoves us to be cautious in 
this matter. We artists live, so to speak, be- 
hind the proscenium ; we are perpetually con- 
templating the scaffolding of the scenic splen- 
dours of art, and we may be inclined to be 
preoccupied with the means, neglectful of the 
end, and it is therefore good for us to weigh 
carefully this subject of Dutch art, and make up 
our minds whether or no it was merely a triumph 
of means and an exhibition of technical dex- 
terity, as has been alleged of it.” 

The lecturer proceeds to classify and 
analyze our emotions in contemplating a work 
of art, and divides them into pleasure in the 


| which art has to deal.’’ 


| 
| 


| 





of the ‘Old Téméraire towed to her last 
Berth,’ in which the historical associations 
of the ship and the fading splendour of the 
twilight have been formed into a_ noble 
harmony of thought and art. He boldly says 
of the historical associations, ‘‘This class 
of ideas is unquestionably the highest with 
It may beso in 
a limited sense, but even these ideas, 
poetic as they are, surely do not flow 
from the highest springs of the artistic 
Helicon. It is questionable if the next 
assertion is correct: ‘‘The idea of beauty 
never presents itself to us as an absolute 
thing. It is a relative idea.” It may be 
true that ‘‘a thing is always beautiful to 
us because of something else”’; neverthe- 
less these impressions of association, as we 
have said, are not the highest. The gist of 
the discourse is ably put as follows, but 
there is a fallacy in it :— 

**T think we may lay it down as a broad rule, 

that when we have ideas of relation suggested 
to us in pictures, there we see the operation of 
the imaginative faculty, since there is nong 
other that can produce them, and consequently, 
there imagination has been at work. The utmost 
which knowledge of means and dexterity of 
execution can do for us is to give us ideas of 
truth and of form, colour, &c., which belong 
naturally to the objects represented. The 
moment we receive ideas of beauty, or our 
emotions are touched, we are in the presence 
of the imaginative faculty.” 
That is to say, we are in the presence of the 
creative faculty, which, however, is not 
necessarily capable of creating beauty, and 
nothing but beauty. Far better than this 
—we quote the passages together to show 
the tendency of Mr. Hodgson’s mind—is 
the following :— 

‘* Without wishing to depreciate Fra Angelico, 
it is as well, in order to form a just estimate of 
him as an artist, to remember that he survived 
Masaccio nearly thirty years, and that the effort 
to exalt him into the very highest place ever 
reached by Christian artist was not the result 
of criticism applied to his works, but the logical 
result of certain preconceived theories, which 
could lead to no other result.” 

The working out of this thoroughly artist- 
like view is as excellent and clear as it 
can be. 

In the hands of a man of art like Mr. 
Hodgson, the filmy reasonings and esthetic 
raptures of critics like Rio fare badly. He 
gives but a page to the expression of his 
disdain for the author of ‘ L’Art Chrétien.’ 
That page is enough. He has a true 
painter’s distaste for theorists on art who, 
to begin with, do not know what art is:— 

“A number of German philosophers at 
the beginning of this century proceeded to 


administer a severe scolding to art. ‘Tieck, 
Novalis, Fichte, F. Schlegel, and Schleier- 


macher, proclaimed that art was the handmaid 
of religion, that mysticism was the only source 
of poetry, and that symbolical legend and art 
were one and indivisible.” 

Mr. Hodgson might have saved himself 
trouble if he had demonstrated that these 
worthies knew no more of art than Goethe 
knew of colour when he invented the famous 





——— 
theory which, after being reverenced fo 
half-a century, has become an examp| ; 
courageous assertion of the impossib 
untrue. 

In one thing at least Mr. Armitage anj 
Mr. Hodgson agree: this is a calm disliky 
—we cannot say disdain—for the Pietistic 
painters of Germany. One of the best 
of Mr. Armitage’s lecture on the moden 
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schools of Europe is his candid and acu il 


the subj 


estimate of the art of L. Knaus. It is need. 
less to say that one of the most distip. 
guished pupils of Paul Delaroche has a high y 
opinion of his master, and Mr. Armi 
tells a few anecdotes of him which way 
well worth telling. It is edifying to notig 
the radically different opinions of Gaing 
borough’s art which are held by the ty 
Professors of Painting. We have quoted 
Mr. Armitage’s; Mr. Hodgson’s is exactly 
the reverse. Whoever reads the discourse 
of the latter painter will do well to bear ; 
mind that the whole series is designed ty 
illustrate and expound art as influenced by 
the times during which it has existed. 























La Gravure en Italie avant Mare-Antonin 
(1452-1505). Par le Vte. H. Delaborde, 
(Librairie de L’ Art.) 


In dedicating this handsome volume to 


Académie des Beaux-Arts and Keeper of 
the Prints in the Bibliothéque Nationa: 
has, in a stately and graceful way, paid 
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high personal compliment to the greatedff yo pov 
engraver of our time. He has given a pressio 
capital history of one of the most preciowff tretien 
phases of design in Italy during the Renais-§ comme 
sance. mettal 

There isa true and there isa false Renais.§ ies 
sance. The former nearly reached its limit _ 
with the period covered by this book. The bel 
latter, although commonly called the Re§ ment 
naissance, was really the decadence. Mar§ mais 
Antonio, the Judas of engraving, indicatelf} nobles 
the end. Not the skilled craftsmanship of milieu 
Giulio Romano, not the forthright skill off ™ to 
Del Sarto, not the grace of Guido nor the cu 
amenities of Guercino, availed to avert the _ 
crash. Such being the case, it is not with- me 
out a cause that M. Delaborde has brought if 
one portion of his dissertations, researches,§ ¢éme 
and criticisms to an end with accounts off lindu 
the copyists and imitators of Mantegna, — essai: 
Zoan Andrea, and G. Antonio da Brescia. § comp 
Succeeding sections are devoted to the e-§ lagre 
graving of Florence, Venice, Modena (i spp 
respect to Nicoletto), Bologna, and Milas, que 
and to the art of engraving on wood iff 41,5 
Italy during the fifteenth century. jour 

Of the last section the most interesting por-§ vulgs 
tion is that which, with exemplary care anl§ curio 
brilliancy, deals with wood engraving 1§ The 
Venice during the period in question, anl§ outs 
treats of Benedetto Montagna and other,§ sion 
to say nothing of that delightful mystery the tine 
‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ which has exercised 9 art. 
many minds and fancies, evoked so much pain 
learning, and is in every way of the highes# and 
value from its invention, grace, and style tive 
It is a phenomenon of the finest significanc,§ and 
which was impossible anywhere but in Italy gen 
at the end of the fifteenth century. Thif§f Am 
work is carefully considered in relation # oft 
its times and with special reference to s1 tine 
efforts, such as the ‘ Valerius Maximus’ 4 arch 
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i Sta. Caterina da Siena,’ 1494; Lucantonio 
need fq Giunta’s ‘Officium,’ 1504; and the ‘Ars 
imple ofyforiendi’ of G. B. Sessa, 1510. All of 
ible andl ese have been used by M. Delaborde to 
throw light on the noble and beautiful 
4g@ andi Poliphilo.’ The material gained from the 
L dislike ‘Dialogo’ seems to us the most precious. 
Pietistief “Students who are in love with the wood 
st Patti engravers’ art of Florence and Rome contem- 
Mmodenff yorary, or nearly so, with the ‘ Hypneroto- 
d acute nachia,’ willfind many interesting remarkson 
18 Need-M she subject in the fifth chapter. The Venetian 
distin. iepes of form, not less than the motives of the 
a high Venetian designers on wood, differed com- 
ruuitagel pletely from those of Rome and Florence, and 
h were} they, in turn, differed characteristically—we 
) Noticg might say radically—from each other. In 
Gains. jealing with ‘‘ La Gravure en Bois 4 Rome ” 
he twoll W. Delaborde criticizes the opinions of “les 
quotedil jsfenseurs habituels de la cause allemande 
exactly dans les controverses sur le pays natal de 
Courses Ja gravure.” To discuss even the rudiments 
Dear inf of this controversy is beyond the limits here 
om available. Suffice it to say that the section 
ice y 






















devoted to the matter is an almost convincing 
piece of illustrative argument, which very 
fortunately compares the famous ‘St. Chris- 
topher’ of 1423 with contemporaneous Italian 
works. The criticism is not less valuable 
on account of the wide knowledge of design 
proper which inspires it than of the author’s 
sympathy with the characteristic motives of 
the artists of Italy and Germany. The 
reader may gather much of M. Delaborde’s 
conclusions from the following passage :— 
“En Italie, au contraire, la gravure en bois 
ne pouvait concourir que comme moyen d’ex- 
pression tout accidentel & la diffusion ou 4 I’en- 
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ecious— tretien de la foi populaire. Le génie de la nation, 
‘enais-@ comme le passé méme de l'art national, ne per- 
mettait pas qu’aux influences collectivement 
enais.@ subies en face de tant de grandes ceuvres de la 
5 limit peinture chrétienne, l’action se substitudt d’en- 
The seignements donnés sous des apparences aussi 
humbles et en dehors des lieux consacrés. Com- 
@ Rel ment des esprits nourris en commun d’idéal, 
Mare mais d’un idéal inséparable pour eux de la 
icated® noblesse des termes et de la magnificence des 
hip off milieux, se seraient-ils volontairement réduits & 
cill off§ un tout autre régime? Comment des regards 
r theg accoutumés A voir sur les murs des églises ou 
rt the 48 couvents les fresques dues aux pinceaux des 
with. ™aitres du XIV¢ et du XV* siécle, auraient-ils 
ouch U8 détourner de ces ceuvres si puissamment 
88 significatives pour chercher un bien moindre 
rches, H élément d’intérét dans les produits équivoques de 
its off Vindustrie nouvelle? Aussi, apr’s le timide 
egna, # essai tenté par le graveur des vignettes qui ac- 
escia.§ compagnent le texte de Jean de Torquemada, 
e en-™@ lagravure en bois cesse-t-elle bien vite d’étre 
a (in appliquée & la traduction des sujets religieux, 
filan,§ & n’a-t-elle plus, nous l’avons dit, d’autre office 
i ie que d'intervenir, & titre d’auxiliaire, dans la 
fabrication des petits livres écrits au jour le 
jour pour entretenir les préjugés d’un public 
; PoE vulgaire, ou pour amuser A peu de frais la 
J and curiosité ? ” 
ig 18 The author extends his remarks, and, with- 
, and out altering the result, qualifies their expres- 
hers, f sion by noticing the peculiarities of Floren- 
y the tine design of this sort. While Florentine 
ed 8 art on wood reflected the characteristics of 
auch painting in that city it was most beautiful 
shest and spirited. A certain simplicity or primi- 
tyle.f tiveness marked this national development, 
nc# and remained in vogue later than the 
Italy general state of design on the banks of the 
This Arno might lead us to expect. At the end 
nt of the fifteenth century, however, the Floren- 
i tine school of xylography was anything but 
. + archaic. It must never be forgotten that 
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until a date much later than this design 
on wood, not less than on metal, had no 
peculiar manner ; it reflected the draughts- 
manship of the period, and was little else 
than a mode of producing an enlarged 
number of copies of drawings with a pen or 
a pencil. Owing to this Italian xylography 
possesses great interest for artists, who see 
in it a reflection of technical modes of drawing 
per se as they then existed. The niellatori 
and the painter-engravers alike were wit- 
nesses tothis. In style the Venetian works 
greatly surpassed those of Rome or Florence. 
Indeed, the Tuscan examples were somewhat 
puerile. 

It is not without a smile that the student 
will recognize in the naive types and motives 
of the wood draughtsmen of Florence in 
the fifteenth century the forms of art and 
modes of thinking which have been 
adopted by our own neo - Florentines, 
Mr. Spencer - Stanhope, Mr. Strudwick, 
and their followers, who have found the 
comparatively developed methods of Man- 
tegna and his comrades not primitive enough 
for their taste. The types of the ‘ Hypnero- 
tomachia’ are more to our mind than these 
questionable models. Some of the primitive 
Roman woodcuts may be compared favour- 
ably in respect to their simplicity with early 
English drawings in similar outlines made 
with a pen at a somewhat earlier date. 
The ‘Meditations’ (1467) of the Cardinal 
de Torquemada is now the most ancient 
monument in Italy of the xylographic art, 
and resembles the English works in many 
qualities, but, probably owing to the short- 
comings of the woodcutters, the draughts- 
manship is much less free, while the atti- 
tudes of the figures have not the grace of 
our own artists. In this peculiar grace the 
French contemporary draughtsmen with the 
pen overstepped the narrow bounds of taste. 
The English, French, and Roman examples 
of the period surpassed in taste, grace, and 
skill the German ‘St. Christopher’ of 1423 
and its followers till the end of the fifteenth 
century, which are dry, angular, and rigid. 
‘‘La main du graveur des ‘ Méditations,’ au 
contraire,” says M. Delaborde, 

“proctde sans parti pris d’aucune sorte ; tout 
ce qu’elle trace a une apparence de simplicité, 
on dirait presque de bonhomie, qui résulte a la 
fois d’une inexpérience & peu prés compléte du 
moyen technique et d’un sentiment pittoresque 
singulitrement borné.” 

The technical inexperience of the wood- 
cutter is manifest in all the cuts, of which 
these pages contain many satisfactory, if not 
excellent examples. The noble types, the 
characteristic styles, the modes of thought 
proper to the nations represented by these 
works, are amazingly distinct in this popular 
development of art. An ethnographer would 
find materials for numerous reflections if he 
compared these woodcuts. 

That M. Delaborde is strongly opposed 
to the claim of German writers that their 
country is the fountain head of the en- 
graver’s art, goes without saying. He 
is a stanch supporter of the opinion of 
Zani that the ‘ Pax,’ executed c. 1452, of 
Maso Finiguerra, is the source of the art, 
in opposition to Heineken and others, 
who boldly ascribe the honour of the dis- 
covery of the mode of printing from metal 

lates to Martin Schoengauer. M. Dela- 
orde evidently experiences the ‘ stern 





joy” of a warrior who slays his antagonist 
the second time when he convicts him of 
blundering about a date. It is true that 
the date is not of the slightest consequence, 
and does not affect the argument, which is 
undoubtedly strong enough. Heineken de- 
clared that Martin died in 1486. M. Gali- 
chon, on the other hand, found in the re- 
gister of the parish of St. Martin at Colmar 
the date given as 1488, and of this dis- 
covery M. Delaborde makes much. All the 
arguments and illustrations of this much- 
debated question are duly produced and 
deftly marshalled, with a strong anti- 
German bias, and an energy which is 
quite edifying. We have not found any- 
thing new in the pages dealing with 
this subject, but M. Belaborde’s complete 
mastery of the subject, his clearness and 
conciseness, have enabled him to put all its 
important details and a host of incidental 
matters plainly before the reader. The 
facsimiles of the plaque in niello of the 
‘Crucifixion,’ by Finiguerra, at Florence, 
and his ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in the 
same city, are of great value to the under- 
standing of the text. The chapter devoted 
to this question concludes with a brief notice 
of the imitators of Finiguerra. Baldini, 
Botticelli, ‘The Seven Planets,” the play- 
ing cards, Robetta, Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, 
Mocetto, G. Campagnola, J. dei Barbarj, 
and others follow in due order, and lead 
up to that phase of art which ushered in 
Mare Antonio. 








ASSYRIAN CHARIOTS AND THEIR SPRINGS. 
Fort George, Guernsey. 

Ir has probably occurred to most of those 
who have read and thought of the Jehus of old 
and their ‘‘ jumping chariots” that they must 
have had a terrible shaking up in their springless- 
looking wooden or iron boxes, such as we have 
been made acquainted with by Sir H. A. 
Layard’s explorations in Nineveh. 

These boxes have at first sight all the appear- 
ance of being fixed hard and fast to the chariot 
pole, and of being made extra rigid by a metal 
bar between the top of the chariot and the curve 
of the pole, and the last faint hope of any 
springiness is removed by the point of the pole 
being apparently fastened to the top of the 
chariot by a curious fish-shaped object. 

I am told by a well-known Assyriologist at 
the British Museum that one of the Assyrian 
kings boasts that he never left his chariot for 
seven days, though travelling through a rough 
country. The same gentleman called my atten- 
tion to the excellent metal work of that people, 
of which there are many specimens in the 
Museum, and expressed his belief that they could 
not have been without such a simple and 
necessary device as springs to their chariots. It 
is my wish to show that they were not without 
them, and that the bas-reliefs now in the 
British Museum contain many indications of the 
principles on which these springs were fitted, 
if not the actual details of the springs them- 
selves. I will presume that the reader can 
obtain and has before him a representation of 
an ordinary Assyrian chariot of any period before 
that of Sennacherib’s reign. It will be seen :— 

First, that, with two or three exceptions 
(which appear to be due to drapery falling out- 
side), the base of the pole hides the lower front 
corner of the chariot. From this it is evident 
that the pole bifurcates in front of the chariot, 
the two prongs passing round outside the box to 
the axletree. There is no sign of the box being 
fastened to these prongs, and it would appear 
to have free play between them ; in fact, in one 
or two cases the box is shown below the pole in 
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such a position as would have been caused by a 


olt. 

. Secondly, that a bar with a forked or looped 
end leads from the front top of the box to the 
bifurcation of the pole, and that a bolt with a 
metal bossed head passes through the pole, and 
evidently also through the loop at the end of 
this bar, which would admit of the loop travel- 
ling in the fork with the chariot until checked 
at top or bottom by the bolt. Now as this 
bar is not ornamental ; as it is of a bad shape 
and position for strengthening the pole (for 
such a purpose it should clearly lead further 
out and clasp it); as the bolt in the base of 
the pole is a real source of weakness in a weak 
spot; and as the fashions of chariots of different 
periods vary in every other particular except 
this one, it is, I think, reasonable to believe that 
this bar and bolt are required in this their un- 
varying position for some absolutely necessary 
service, and that this service is other than that 
of supporting the pole. Still less can it be to 
uphold the chariot if the latter is fixed on the 
pole itself, as it naturally would be if the play 
between the forks were not a necessity. But it 
is there, I maintain, to support the chariot box 
under certain contingencies, because it is not 
fixed on the forks of the pole, and because such 
play is necessary to allow of the use of springs. 
I may say that these contingencies are jolts or 
jumps so severe as to threaten the safety of the 
spring. In either case excessive strain is pre- 
vented by the top or bottom of the loop being 
brought up against the bolt in the pole. It is a 
safety bar. 

Thirdly, from the top of the box extends a rod 
or fish-shaped arrangement in the direction of the 
end of the pole, and, as may be seen on one of 
the chariots depicted without horses (slab num- 
bered 8b in the British Museum), the pole has an 
attachment near the end looking like an ordinary 
bow half drawn. Across the pole near the end 
is the yoke, often ornamented at its outer ex- 
tremities by curved necks ending in a carved 
head of an animal. The centre of what we may 
call the bowstring is fastened to the pole a short 
distance from the end, while the point of the 
fish is fastened either to the bow or to the end 
of the pole, it is hard to determine which. If to 
the former, the spring is complete. The fish 
is probably made of stout hoop-iron cross- 
girdered at intervals. The box of the chariot is 
upheld by the bow pushing the fish hard against 
it; it yields to every jolt of the wheels or move- 
ment of the horses. I have a working model of 
this form, and it is wonderful to see how easily 
it travels over impediments. There is absolutely 
no jar. 

But say that the fish is fastened to the end of 
the pole and that the bow is merely some kind 
of decoration. Then the fish itself is just the 
shape for a spring if you remove the cross 
girders which stiffen it. It works admirably, as 
I have proved by trial. In either case the fish 
appears to be covered with ornamented drapery. 

But besides the above we have evidences of a 
spring being used beneath the box, and the use 
of this form will explain, I think, the absence of 
the fish from the chariots of the later kings Assur- 
bani-pal and Sennacherib. The evidences I refer 
to are to be found on the slabs 12a to 15a and 
16a 1in the Museum. Assur-nasir-pal is on an 
expedition in a very rough and rocky country, 
and a lightly made arrangement, looking like a 
kind of second pole, is several times depicted at 
varying distances below the real pole, and upon 
this the chariot appears to rest. This, if pos- 
sessing any elasticity, and if the front end is 
slung rather loosely to the main pole, is an ex- 
cellent spring. Why should it not be one? I 
can suggest or think of no other use for it, and 
it is natural to think of its being shown in this 
case below the pole, as in a heavy jolt, in order 
to illustrate the rugged nature of the country in 
which the operations took place. It may have 
been supplementary to the bow or to the fish, or 
it may have stood alone. 





My main contention is that the shape of the 
divided pole and the shape and position of the 
safety bar undoubtedly indicate a spring. In 
the two hundred years that the bas-reliefs cover 
the form of the springs probably varied. The 
essential safety bar remained. 

Ishould like to add a few words on another 
point with regard to these chariots, and in this 
I regret to differ from previous writers. They 
were, I think, closed behind, and of this I 
adduce the following proofs. The profile of a 
shield hanging behind is almost always shown. 
If not hanging on a door it must hang on one 
of the sides, in which case it would strike the 
wheel. Cloaks or wraps are often shown, appa- 
rently hanging over a door. The clothes or 
persons of the servants in the back of the chariot 
never protrude. Wild animals try to get in, but 
never appear to, while their forepaws or hoofs 
seem to rest on some obstacle about the height 
that a door would be. C. D. Durnrorp. 








fine-Art Gossiy. - 

Tue noble landscape by Gaspar Poussin, lately 
purchased for the National Gallery from the 
Leigh Court Collection, has been covered with 
glass and placed in Room IX. at Trafalgar 
Square. A small example of the Flemish School 
of the fifteenth century, representing ‘The En- 
tombment,’ has been hung on a screen in Room 
XII. In Room III. is a small picture by Blake 
of the ‘ Procession tothe Sepulchre.’ The body 
of Christ, pierced on the left side, is borne on a 
litter resting on the shoulders of two women in 
front and two men in the rear; by the side of 
the latter walks a priest with a staff in his 
right hand, and carrying an urn in his Jeft hand. 
A woman, presumably the Virgin, follows ; 
behind her are two other women, one of whom, 
having long fair hair, must have been intended 
for the Magdalen. In the background are the 
city of Jerusalem and the three crosses, The 
design is full of religious sentiment without 
grief. Executed in very light colours, including 
blue, yellow, grey, and white, it looks unusually 
pale. 

WE are glad to be able to say that the National 
Portrait Gallery has secured two portraits by 
the late Mr. Samuel Laurence which were dis- 
posed of at his sale, namely, Thackeray, un- 
finished head, holding a book close to his face 
reading, but not, as some one said who knew him 
well, near enough to be quite true, and Prof. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, a capital chalk drawing of 
a head, life size, full face, wearing spectacles. 
The Gallery also possesses Laurence’s portrait of 
Charles Babbage, and a small head, in oils, of 
Capt. Sir Thomas Bourchier, R.N., bequeathed 
by his widow. The annual report of the Gallery 
will be issued next week. 

WE are pleased to learn that, owing to the exer- 
tions of Mr. W. Bemrose and others acting with 
him, Wright of Derby’s famous picture called 
‘The Orrery’ has been bought by subscription, 
and will shortly be presented to the art gallery 
at Derby. It is one of those powerful candle- 
light effects in depicting which Wright ex- 
celled, and represents a philosopher giving a 
lecture on the orrery, in which a burning candle 
has the place of the sun. In it are portraits 
said to be those of ‘‘ Mr. Burdett taking notes, 
Young Cantrel, Mrs. Sale, A. Winterman, Mr. 
G. Snowden, and Mr. Denby, organist of All 
Saints’ Church [Derby], as the philosopher.” The 
picture was exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society of Artists, Spring Gardens, in 1766, en- 
graved in mezzotint by W. Pether, and sold 
to Earl Ferrars for 200 guineas. It was not 
included in Wright’s exhibition of his pictures at 
Robins’s Rooms, Covent Garden, 1785; but it 
had a place in the special collection of the artist’s 
works at Derby last year, when it was the 
property of Mr. John Wright, of Osmaston 
Manor. It measures fifty-eight by eighty inches, 
and, like nearly all Wright’s productions, is in 
perfect condition. 





THE season of exhibition closin, : 
The Royal Academy and the Society of nt 
Artists will shut their doors on Monday nex 
4th inst. To-day (Saturday) the current exhibj. 
tion of the Society of Painters in Water Colo 
will end. The Grosvenor Exhibition one 
till Tuesday next. * 


THE committee appointed to select Sculptors 
of groups of statuary for the angle-pedestals at 
the extremities of Blackfriars Bridge have g. 
cided in favour of Messrs. Belt, Birch, B 
and Thornycroft, to each of whom it is pro} 
to appropriate a pedestal. Of the other artist, 
invited to compete for these commissions, whose 
names we gave a few weeks ago, Mr. Woolne 
declined to enter the arena. We believe th. 
decision is not to be regarded as final. Ny 
further steps will be taken in the matter til] 
October. 

Tue galvanized iron shed lately erected outside 
the National Gallery is for the use of M¥ 
Braun & Co., who intend to photograph some 
of the large pictures. M. Morelli has succeeded 
in getting excellent negatives from the new 
Poussin and Hogarths at the National Gallery, 


A MAGNIFICENT gold armlet of Greeco-Bactrian 
execution, found in the Oxus, and originally 
enriched with splendid enamels, few of which 
remain, has lately been bought by the Art De. 
partment and deposited in one of the cases of 
the South Kensington Museum. 


Mr. Boerum has nearly finished a marble statne 
of the late Duke of Marlborough for Blenheim; 
colossal statue of Mr. Darwin for the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington ; a statue 
of Sir Ashley Eden for Calcutta; and mom. 
mental effigies of the late Prince Leopold for 
the Albert Chapel at Windsor and the late Dean 
Wellesley for St. George’s Chapel in the same 
place. 

Mr. F. Sracpoote has accepted a commission 
from Messrs. Agnew & Sons to engrave the 
Murillo to which we referred last week. 


Tue Louvre has received a picture by Chin. 
treuil, the gift of his pupil and friend M. Jean 
Desbrosses, and entitled ‘Pluie et Soleil’ It 
was in the Salon of 1873, and is the last work 
of the famous landscape painter, who died on 
the 8th of August in the above-named year, s0 
says the Chronique des Arts. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Royat ITALIAN OpERA.—‘ Linda di Chamouni.’ The 
Season. 


Ir would be idle to attempt any explana. 
tion of the difference between a “ benefit” 
and a “ gala” night of a prima donna at the 
Italian Opera, and as a matter of history it 
will therefore be sufficient to record that the 
season of 1884 ended with the benefit of 
Madame Albani in ‘ Faust,’ and the gala of 
Madame Patti in ‘ Linda diChamouni.’ No 
one expects much attention to the principles 
of art on such occasions, and it was, there- 
fore, not in the least surprising that in Doni- 
zetti’s opera the finale was omitted in order 
to give Madame Patti a chance of singing 
‘Home, sweet home.” 

During the season there have been fifty- 
five performances of twenty operas, the 
figures in both instances showing that the 
tendency to decline observed in previous 
years is in active progress. Indeed, there 
are indications that we are within measur 


able distance of the end of Italian opera a 
at present conducted. The public has evinced 
only a languid interest in the affair, and 
on the part of the management there has 
been a singular want of spirit, the pro 
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ext. M. Reyer’s ‘Sigurd’ at the fag 
exhibi. Bend of the season alone redeeming it from 
Colous Bitter inanity. Even the usual number of 
Bes on Bi jutants has been wanting, and in the tenor 





department the lack of a first-rate artist 
has been severely felt. In calling attention 
to these matters we are actuated by no 
desire to hasten the downfall of this 
roposeg form of lyric drama. Reform is absolutely 
* artists [pnecessary, but there are qualities in Italian 
, Whos opera not to be found elsewhere ; and as 
Voolner even yet the time does not seem quite ripe 
eve the Bfor the establishment of a national opera- 
No house, it would be advantageous to the 
ter til] public to hear side by side the best products 
of other countries, in order to facilitate the 

outside Firmation of true judgment and taste in 
me this branch of art. We have again and 
er again pointed out the directions in which 
improvement is required, and it is for those 
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lens: who are personally interested to consider 
actrian and determine what is to be done. 
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which NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Tt De § Music and the Piano, by Madame Viard-Louis, 
ases of Bi anslated from the French by Mrs. Warington 
Smyth (Griffith & Farran), is a book the con- 
statue ception of which is better than its execution. 
eim;a § The general object of the work is to point out the 
Jatural Zdifferent styles of the chief composers for the 
Statue &§ piano, and the proper method of performing 
monu- Btheir works. For this purpose Madame Viard- 
ld for Louis has divided her book into three parts, the 
» Dean first being a brief sketch of the general history 
game [eof music, the second being devoted to the per- 
sonal history of the principal composers for the 

rission (Piano, and the third containing advice on style 
ve the (gd execution. The author writes not only 
with evident knowledge of her subject, but with 

| an enthusiasm no less manifest, and she has 
‘Chin- produced a very readable and interesting book. 
a, Unfortunately it is not invariably accurate in 
iL It Bits facts, while some of its opinions are open to 
Work very grave question. For instance, on p. 15, in 
ed on speaking of what is known as the “ classical 
‘at, 80 Bform” as treated by the earlier great masters, 
she states that ‘‘ the first part of a piece could 

—= only end upon the fifth above or below.” We 
think she would be very much puzzled to give 

an instance of the latter, while she makes no 
mention of the frequent case (in a minor key) 

where the first part ends on the third above. A 

+ the till more extraordinary statement is found on 
p. 19, where we read that ‘‘the canon can only 

lana- 0 Written for three voices.” If the author 
efit? Yl examine Mozart’s works, she will find 
+ the iy mons for two, three, four, five, and six voices. 
, | Again, to speak of Schumann as ‘‘ destined to 
ry It Bi be the first to destroy” the laws of music (p. 40) 
t the issimply absurd, as is also the statement (p. 44) 
it of that ‘scarcely any of his compositions were 
a of written when he was in full health or in entire 
No # possession of his mental faculties. There are 
iples none which were written with full knowledge of 
here- ge rules of harmony.” (The italics are ours.) 
We should have certainly supposed that every 
musician knew that Schumann was one of the 
most profound harmonists that have ever 
80g Blived. Neither can we agree with our 
author's opinion (p. 144) that Schubert is 

fifty- B “only a reflection” of Beethoven. When she 
the leaves criticism, and deals with facts, Madame 
t the Mf Viard-Louis is on safer ground, though even 
rious here She appears to have made a curious 
here @ ection of subjects for her biographical 
tketches. She gives short lives of Steibelt, 
Onslow, and even Theodore Déhler, none of 
+ | vhom occupies a position of importance in the 
ni history of pianoforte music, while the name of 
and # one of the greatest composers for the piano, after 
has fj Mozart and Beethoven, of the last century— 
pro: fl. Dussek—is not even mentioned through- 
out the volume. The author is mistaken in 

&ying that Wagner “has not written for the 








piano” (p. 206). His first published composition 
is a Sonata for the Piano in B flat (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel), and a so-called Album 
Sonata and the well-known Album-Blatt for the 
same instrument are both published by Schott 
& Co. The best part of the work is the third, 
in which Madame Viard-Louis gives some 
practical hints, the results of her own experience 
as a teacher and performer, on style and 
execution. For this section we have nothing 
but praise. The translation of the book is not 
wholly satisfactory. It is a curious fact that 
only exceptionally are works on music trans- 
lated into English by those who have sufficient 
acquaintance with foreign technical terms to be 
able to render them accurately. This know- 
ledge Mrs. Warington Smyth unfortunately 
does not possess ; and in consequence we find 
such unintelligible nonsense as ‘‘ fugues founded 
on the key of the leading note” (p. 65), and ‘‘ if 
you establish the key upon an acute bass” 
(p. 219). In neither case is it possible even to 
hazard a guess as to what is meant ; but nobody 
with any knowledge of music could have ex- 
pressed herself in such a way. We regret to 
be unable to speak of the book in less qualified 
terms, and only wish that the author’s evident 
enthusiasm had produced a more satisfactory 
result. 

Science and Singing, by Lennox Browne, 
F.R.C.S.Ed. (Chappell & Co.), is a reprint with 
some modifications of a lecture given by the 
author at the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. Mr. Lennox Browne is well 
known as an authority on his subject, and his 
lecture will be read with profit both by teachers 
and singers. His remarks on voice production 
and on the use of the laryngoscope are very 
valuable ; and we are glad to find him entering 
his protest, for sanitary reasons, against the 
‘* smoking concerts ”so fashionable atthe present 
day. Wecordially commend this little pamphlet 
to the notice of our readers. 

How to Excel in Singing and Elocution: a 
Manual for Lady Students, by Jessie Murray- 
Clarke (Cramer & Co.), is a small treatise con- 
taining useful hints to singers, based upon the 
systems of Messrs. Lennox Browne, Behnke, 
Randegger, and other teachers. It lays no 
claim to original research, but, though unpre- 
tending, is practical. 

How to Learn the Pianoforte, by Emanuel 
Aguilar (Groombridge & Sons), is the work of 
a thoroughly experienced teacher, who within 
sixty small pages gives a large amount of valu- 
able information. Mr. Aguilar rightly attaches 
the utmost importance to the early formation of 
a good touch—a matter far too much neglected 
by many who profess to teach the piano—and his 
directions for its acquirement are so plain and 
at the same time so thoroughly sensible that we 
have much pleasure in giving his little book our 
warm recommendation. 

Part - Writing, or Modern Counterpoint, by 
Henry Hiles (Novello, Ewer & Co.), is a work 
of which we must speak with a certain amount 
of reserve, as it is founded upon a system of 
harmony set forth in its author’s ‘Grammar of 
Music ’—a work with which we are unacquainted. 
Mr. Hiles appears to despise counterpoint, as 
that term is generally understood, and the com- 
binations to which he gives the same name 
would certainly not be so called by most theorists. 
His rules appear to be extremely free, not to 
say loose, and, as the tree is known by its fruits, 
we will only say that if Mr. Hiles’s system pro- 
duces such results as (to take only one instance 
out of many) the ‘‘ Patterns of Syncopation ” on 
pp. 14 and 15, many of which are, according to 
generally accepted rules, absolutely incorrect, we 
advise students, at the risk of being thought 
old-fashioned, to adhere to the methods upon 
which the great composers were trained. 

Schubert's Songs: Vol. III. Twenty Songs for 
a Soprano or Tenor Voice, the English Version 
by Natalia Macfarren (Novello & Co), is a 











volume which musicians ought heartily to wel- 
come, because it brings before an English public 
several of the choicest gems from among the 
large number of Schubert’s songs still unknown 
in this country. Among these are the ‘ Gany- 
med,’ the later setting of Mignon’s song, ‘‘So 
lasst mich scheinen,” ‘ Suleika’s Second Song,’ 
‘ Margaret’s Prayer,’ and the song of the Harper 
from ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ all of which are among 
the most beautiful and expressive songs which 
Schubert ever wrote. We regret that the ori- 
ginal text is not given as well as the English 
version, because much of the effect of the music 
depends on its connexion with the words, and 
the translation is frequently nothing better than 
a caricature of the original, and sometimes is 
incomprehensible. 
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Unper the title of ‘Songs of the North,’ a 
volume of songs collected from the various dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and including a number of 
hitherto unpublished melodies, will shortly ap- 
pear under the editorship of Mr. H. Boulton, 
Mr. M. Lawson, and Miss Macleod, a daughter 
of the late Rev. N. Macleod. Illustrations are 

romised from many well-known artists, chiefly, 
but not wholly, Scottish. 

NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for an autumn 
season of German opera in London, probably at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. It is intended to per- 
form works of a somewhat lighter calibre than 
those given recently—that is to say, the operas 
of Mozart, Nicolai, Lortzing, and other com- 
posers to whom no suspicions of Wagnerian 
influences can attach. For the success of the 
enterprise everything will depend upon the 
strength of the company engaged, and until 
further details come to hand it will be well to 
postpone any opinions on the point. 

THE annual prize distribution of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place in St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday morning. In the absence of 
the Countess of Dudley, who was prevented 
from attending in consequence of a domestic 
calamity, the various awards were presented by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

Tue Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre will commence next Saturday (August 
9th), under the direction of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe. 

Tue Municipality of Vienna has decided to 
remove the remains of Beethoven and Schubert 
from Wiihring to the new central Friedhof. A 
monument to the first-named composer will be 
erected by the Vienna Conservatorium, and one 
to Schubert by the Miinnergesiingverein. It is 
probable that a musical festival on a large scale 
will mark the importance of the occasion. 

Wacner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ is to be pro- 
duced for the first time in Frankfort next winter. 

Tue authorities at St. Petersburg have given 
their consent to the production of Rossini’s 
‘Guillaume Tell’ with a new libretto, entitled 
* Rodolph Dafferanvel.’ 








DRAMA 


—e— 


Grillparzer’s Lebensgeschichte. Von 
(Stuttgart, Colta ; 


Franz 
Heinrich Laube. 
London, Nutt.) 

Tue veteran poet, novelist, and theatrical 

manager Heinrich Laube has worthily added 

to the list of obligations that the Austrian poet 

Grillparzer owes to him by writing his bio- 

graphy. Owing to angularities and eccen- 

tricities of character, in part natural, in 
part the result of the stifling atmosphere of 

Austria in the Metternich days, Grillparzer 

never attained to the position due to his 

undoubted genius; and had Laube not 
resuscitated his plays, he might have been 
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forgotten in his very lifetime. The earlier 
and in some respects more interesting 
ig of Grillparzer’s life has been told 

y himself in his autobiography, but as he 
lived more than a quarter of a century after 
the conclusion of that work, there was on 
that account alone room for another and a 
complete biography. Herr Laube has ac- 
complished his task with simplicity, direct- 
ness, and good taste, and has put the poet’s 
debts to himself so much in the background 
that they may easily pass unnoticed by the 
uninitiated. The later years of Grillparzer’s 
life were outwardly uneventful, but his 
inner life remained tempestuous to the end. 
It was the habit of this morose and reserved 
man to scribble down the feelings and im- 
pressions of the moment upon large quarto 
sheets of coarse paper. These papers were 
found after the poet’s death, and carefully 
collected by his cousin Baron von Rizy and 
his friend Heinrich Laube, and, incorporated 
inthis biography, they form in some respects 
its most interesting portion. They specially 
throw much light upon the poet’s relation 
to women, and particularly upon his life- 
long betrothal to Katharine Frohlich, one of 
those curious relationships unheard of out 
of the ranks of German poets and dreamers. 
For five years this pair, in some respects 
well suited to one another, were betrothed 
with an idea of ultimate marriage, but, 
owing to jealousies on her part and in- 
fidelities on his, they arrived at the perfectly 
amicable understanding that they were not 
fitted for the tie of matrimony, but that, 
as intellectually each so well suited the 
other, their bond should remain a lifelong 
engagement. And so it remained. They 
met constantly, valued each other highly, 
and when the poet died Katharine wept 
for the loss of her betrothed as though 
she had been his wife. What a strange 
mixture the man was we read from 
these notes of his—at times petty, almost 
base, then high-minded and generous; now 
an ardent liberal patriot, then a servile 
time-server, an adherent of the political 
quietism beloved of Metternich ; now power- 
ful and vigorous, now crotchety and feeble- 
spirited like an old maid in a country 
village. No hero truly, and yet, quite apart 
from his poetical gifts, a man not to be 
despised. As a psychological study alone 
of a queer character Herr Laube’s biography 
deserves perusal. Very interesting, tuo, is 
the section devoted to the relation of many 
particulars with regard to the genesis of 
Grillparzer’s plays, and we learn here why 
he wisely abandoned the writing of dis- 
mal fate tragedies like the ‘Ahnfrau’ in 
favour of more poetical, less sensational 
dramas, of which the cycle dealing with the 
Golden Fleece is the most remarkable. 
That even to this day he is not so popular 
in Germany as his great gifts unquestionably 
deserve may be traced to the fact that the 
quips and oddities of his character some- 
times find vent in his plays in the shape of 
strange conceptions of situations and curious 
loosenings of the dramatic knot. There also 
peeps out occasionally, in places where it is 
wholly out of place, his tendency to regard 
quietism as the supreme good. Of course, 
Herr Laube as his faithful friend and sincere 
admirer does not in his biography dwell on 
these failings, if, indeed, he is at all con- 
scious of their existence. The septua- 





genarian writes with all the freshness, the 
generous enthusiasm, of a youth of seventeen. 








Notes and Essays on Shakespeare. By Prof. 
J. W. Hales. (Bell & Sons.)—Prof. Hales’s 
collection of essays and notes on Shakspeare 
contributed to the magazines and weekly journals 
during the past ten years contains much pleasant 
reading. The two papers about Stratford-upon- 
Avon are the most valuable. The second of 
these, entitled ‘Round about Stratford in 1605,’ 
illustrates the intimate connexion of the town 
and its neighbourhood with the perpetrators of 
the Gunpowder Plot, and thus covers wholly 
new ground. It has never been traversed by 
so eminent a topographer of Stratford as Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. The essays on ‘ King Lear’ 
and on ‘Chaucer and Shakespeare’ are full of 
sound suggestions. Of the shorter papers and 
notes many are undoubtedly of too slight a 
texture to have deserved the honour of republica- 
tion. Reviews of books, whether on Shakspeare 
or other subjects, have usually a purely ephe- 
meral interest, and those that Prof. Hales has 
reprinted in this volume form no exception to 
this generalization. It is regrettable, too, that 
mere makeweights, like the notes on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare and Satire,’ ‘‘ Assume a virtue if you 
have it not,” ‘‘Macbeth a good Churchman,” 
and several more that we could name, should 
be allowed places beside essays which merit the 
best attention of Shakspearean students. Prof. 
Hales shows good judgment in leaving the 
origin of the phrase ‘‘ Cesar doth bear me hard ” 
an open question. In our opinion there is much 
to be said for the theory that makes it an eques- 
trian metaphor and no rendering of a Latin 
idiom. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


‘Tue Tate or Troy,’ Prof. Warr’s adaptation 
of the Homeric story, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was performed last summer at Lady 
Freake’s with much splendour and success, is to 
be produced at San Francisco. Great care, it is 
said, will be given to the mise en scéne. 

Mr. HatiiweEtt-Pxiiiirrs has brought out 
this week a new edition, with some additions, of 
his ‘ Life of Shakspeare.’ He is also preparing 
some ‘‘ Memoranda” for the use of amateurs 
who have sufficient enthusiasm to search for 
notices of the Elizabethan drama at the Record 
Office. 

Mr. REEce’s two-act burlesque drama ‘ The 
Forty Thieves’ has been revived at the Empire 
Theatre, and is nightly played with the farce 
of Messrs. Augustus Mayhew and Sutherland 
Edwards, ‘The Goose with the Golden Eggs.’ 
The entertainment thus constituted seems wholly 
to the taste of the not very exigent public attend- 
ing the theatre. 

In the revival at the Gaiety of Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy ‘The Rocket’ Mr. Edward Terry plays 
his original character, the Chevalier Walkinshaw. 
In ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ which follows, Mr. 


Terry plays My Lord, and Mr. Arthur Williams, 


Sir Harry. 

In consequence of Miss Ellen Terry’s indis- 
position the part of Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
has been played during the week by Miss 
Marion Terry. Performances were suspended 
at this theatre on Saturday last. 

An American comedy, entitled ‘ Dollars and 
Sense,’ was announced by the Augustin Daly 
Company for yesterday evening at Toole’s 
Theatre. It is to be hoped that the company 
before its departure will show its capacity to 
present old English comedy. 

‘Les Caprices DE Marianne’ of Musset is 
the latest revival at the Comédie Frangaise. M. 
Clerh, an actor of the Odéon, has made a 
favourable début as Harpagon in ‘ L’Avare.’ 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—T. F.—S. A.—F. V. W.—C. C, C.— 
J. B.—received, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & q 
PUBLICATIONS, 


—_—\_~>—— 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW Zeayy 
AND THE MAORIS. 
NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy iy 


cloth extra, numerous Illustrations ang Map, 
price ONE GUINEA, : 


THE KING COUNTRY 


EXPLORATIONS IN NEyW 
ZEALAND. 


BY 
J. H. KERRY-NICHOLIS, 


Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through 
MAORILAND. 


“The whole interest of this most interes 
of volumes lies in the dash and daring of 4 
author, in the difficulties he surmounts, and ; 
the new and infinitely varied, but always fag 
nating, character of the scenery he traverses,” 

St. James's Gazette, 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN AMERICAy 
FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN,’ 


ROUND the WORLD. By Anir 


CARNEGIE. Small d4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


From the TIMES. 

“We have only one‘ Round the World’ book on our list this y 
and that by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the well-known and liberal Sy 
American millionaire, who has nearly made touring as much of 
art as Brillat-Savarin did eating....His narrative is full of spiry 
jollity....The observations on China and Japan are especially interestig’ 
++»-Any one contemplating a similar jourpey to that of Mr. a 
might find many useful hints in his interesting volume.” 


SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE AUGUST 
NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING. 

The BUILDING of the MUSCLE. By Julian Hawthorne.—aRtiq 
STROLLS in HOLLAND. V. By George H. Boughton, ARs 
SOME WORK of the “ASSOCIATED ARTISTS.”’ Illustrated~ 
GATEWAY of BOSTON, Illustrated —TRANSCRKIPTS from NATU 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons.—JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Wi 
Black.—_SALT LAKE CITY. Illustrated.—The MANOR HOUSE 
KERSUEL: aStory. By Katherine 8. Macquoid, &c. &ec. 

160 royal 8vo. pages, 64 Illustrations, 1s. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. each (except where otherw 
stated). 





By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. (Illustrated Edi- 
tion, 3ls. 6d. and 35s.) 

Alice Lorraine 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema ; or, my Father's Sin. 
ary Anerley. 

Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale'’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-three 
History of a Crime: the & 
of the Coup a’ Brat. 


By Constantine Fenim 


Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel. 
For the Major.  Tilustntd, 
uniform with the above, & 


By Helen Mathers, 
Authoress of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,’ * Cherry Ripe,’ &. 
My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
My Wife and I. 
Poganuc People, their Lov 
and Lives. 
Old Town Folk. 


| By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet- Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Echelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


By Joseph Hatton. : 
Tsuree ll and the Girls’ BY Mrs. Macquoid. 
they left behind them. Elinor Dryden. 
| Diane. 
By George Mac Donald. py Miss Coleridge. 


Mary Marston. “ . 
Guild Court An English Squire. a 

The Vicar's Daughter. By the Rev. E. Gillist, 
M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 


Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer and other Tales. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Work : a Story of Experies® 


By the Author of ‘th 
Only,’ ‘Constantia,’ & 


A French Heiress in her 0% 
Chateau. With 6 lilt 
tions. 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Har: a Tule of the Chris. 


rts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
A Sea Queen. 
Wreck of the *‘Grosvenor.’’ 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). | 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud.’ 
Little Loo. 


London: } 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTO}; 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBIN ADAIR,’ &c. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, Author of 


‘ Kilcorran,’ ‘ For Old Sake’s Sake,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


















BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen Mathers, Author of ‘Sam’s Sweet- 


heart,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’s hand has not lost its cunning. The sketches of childhood and youth therein are likelike, and her treatment 
of older and darker subjects exhibits considerable skill.”— Vanity Fair. 


1 throug) 


interestj 


“yd ba, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HONEST DAVIE,’ &c. 
S, and p 
VAYS fase 


ses,” 
Gazette, 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Lieutenant 


Barnabas,’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 






“¢TLittle Lady Linton’ at once strikes the note of unconventionality, which it sustains without flagging throughout, The opening chapter is briskly 
conversational, and is therefore, we think, much better calculated to fix the reader's attention than if the ball had been opened according to ordinary custom 
And with tedious pages of descriptive matter. The late Anthony Trollope, in one of his best-known books, represents the novelist as fatally impaled on the horns 

nate ofadilemma. He says, in effect, that the author who shirks his descriptive duty at the outset will be compelled to interrupt his narrative a iittle later on for the 
purpose of making the necessary explanations. But Mr. Barrett has succeeded in accomplishing what the great society novelist declared to be impossible...... 
lst t this 7g Towards the end the threads of the interest are drawn together with a firm and skilful hand, and a climax is finally reached of the most exciting and dramatic 
erat wig character. There is good literary work in Mr. Barrett’s book. It has the rarest of qualities nowadays, freshness, as well as a considerable amount of 
Of spit wi enigrammatic force.”—County Gentleman. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH, &c. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘The Mystery in 


Palace Gardens,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Berna’s mother is as good as one of the creations of Dickens, and Ensign Ludham is worthy to bear her company. It is one conspicuous merit of this 
novel that all the characters are well and vividly drawn, and the local colour of the narrative is excellently rendered.”—Academy. 


“One of the best of Mrs. Riddell’s novels. ‘ Berna Boyle’ is Irish not only in its scenes, but its vigour, verve, wit and humour, and in the introduction of 
acharacteristically Irish incident,”—Zruth. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TWO WOMEN, &c. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of ‘Two 


Women.’ 3 vols, 


ELS, 


here otherw 


“*Godfrey Helstone’ is a pleasant and well-written book; there is scarcely a word or a phrase to be found fault with, and tone and taste are 
irrepoachable...... We can sincerely recommend this book to readers who will take it for what it is..—Saturday Review, 
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Fe RECENT ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

t Tioxn To be obtained at all Booksellers’, price 6s. each. 

ners, BSELINDA. By Miss Broughton. New and|SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers. 

Ripe,’ &. Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

«ie HIN a GLASS DARKLY. By Sheridan Le Fanu.; ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By Miss 

» their Lan New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo., 6s, CAREY, New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68, (in a few days, 

| Hoey. 

jace. 

“1 THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

oo Contains, among other Papers, 

wh A Story called ‘The RED MANOR,’ by Lavy B——- L—, 

Alcott. AND 

of A Story by Suerman Le Fanv, entitled ‘HYACINTH O'TOOLE.’ 

a 

"7 RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 

-vincrel Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. - 


E.C. 
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Ful Ballon, ora ae rere da! Pattee st; |. New Work by the AUTHOR of ‘SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN Any: 
UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION. 
dita crc ones arene nme cancers | ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON 
graphical Appendix.” ‘i 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 
andoubtedly possess. ’’"—Knowledge. By JOHN ASHTON 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. = 
2 it OG Radke tie tasaciat ae teny sesalienant sti siete Rage id iall 5 Hos 2 4 
GEQUEL to the HISTORY of the ZULU WAR. With 120 Illustrations from the Originals, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s, te 
‘To be Completed in Two Volumes _ Vol. L. now ready. with Portrait “ Singularly readable and suggestive. Mr. John Ashton has done his work very well, and with rare impartiality» 2 
fen eee 6d., ‘The RUIN of ZULU- Lilustrated London ew, MUD 
,’ by SBS N COLENSO. ° ; i ) J 
W. Ridgway, 160, Plocedilly, Londen, W. London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. Fre 
aa ea a ee ae faa forth 
Fe gage rene ne MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL, 
MQ MEST YSICIAN. 
Wasnicrds br Ner MKC" he na empee opie | LEAR- BOOK OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNEDE ‘ 
ork published on h pathic medicine, specially adapte or 
emigrants and others unable to obtain professional advice. 
James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
rs ie % Compiled from Official Sources, First Issue. 7s. 6d. 
Thick small 4to. 616 pp. half-Roxburgh, price 21s. nett, es S aaa ie . 
TKINSON’S GLOSSARY of the CLEVELAND Giving an Account of over 500 Societies engaged in the following Departments of Research :— 
- PR a inne mets ep ee pe au 1, SCIENCE GENERALLY.—2. MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—3. CHEMISTRY and PHOTOGRaPRy_ 
copice have just turned up. and are now offered at the above price, | 4, GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, and MINERALOGY.—5. BIOLOGY, including MICROSCOPY and ANTHROPOLOgy_—§ Re’ 


Gentlemen wishing to secure asopy should do so at once. 
John Sampson, Bookseller, York. 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 
OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 


to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.""—Morning Advertiser. 


“The of gout n 





1 is sound and rational.” 
Medical Press and Circular, 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.” 

Christian World. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Y LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of 
Medicine in King's College, London. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. 5s. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. 
& Sons.) 
The MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 21s. 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. [A New Edition preparing. 
DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of URINARY DISEASES. [Preparing. 
On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 
The MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
The “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (A New Edition preparing. 


London: J. & A. Churchill. 
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This day is published, 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 


L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Troublesome Daughters.’ ‘ Mr. Smith : 
a Part of his Life ’* Cousins,’ &c. (Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo0. 25s. 6d. 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published, 


THOUGHTS on ART and AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of GIOVANNI DUPRE. Translated 
from the Italian by E. M. PERUZZI with the permission of the 
Author. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 





This day is published, 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 


LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with RODand GUN. By T. SPEEDY. 
8vo. with 11 Full-Page Liustrations, lbs. 





This day is published, 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER, By 


Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’ 3 vols. 
post 8Svo. 25s. 6d. 
** The novel has a grasp and force of character-drawing and 
a dramatic energy which places it far in front of anything 
Mrs. Needell has done before, and in front of most of the 
novels of the day...... Phe story lives. The passion in it 
vibrates through every scene between the principal actors, 
et the feeling is never forced nor exaggerated...... The story 
s one of deep interest and strongly original power.” 
Daily News, 
*“*It would not be very easy to find in modern fiction a 
more skilful and subtle study of character than that which 
Mrs. Needell has given usin this very original conception. 
oossen The essential qualities of a good work of fiction this novel 
certainly has. Not the least is a singularly vigorous, and as 
the expression is still, we suppose, complimentary, mas- 
culine style.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


This day is published, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 


Story. By GEORGE TEMPLE. Crown 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 


Wm. BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





6. ECONOMIC SCIENCE and STATISTICS.—7. MECHANICAL SCIENCE and ARCHITECTURE.—8, Nava, ani for sa 
MILITARY SCIENCE.—9. AGRICULTURE and HORTICULTURE.—10. LAW.—11. MEDICINE.—12. LITERATURE 
13, PSYCHOLOGY.—14. ARCH ZOLOGY. 

With Appendix, comprising a List of the Leading Scientific Societies throughout the World, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Exeter-street, Strand. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN'’S DIGEST, 


Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred to therein, together with a full Con. 
mentary on One Title (De Usufructu). By HENRY JOHN ROBY. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


The AUTHORIZED EDITION of the ENGLISH BIBLE (16ll): 


its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives, By F.H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A. D.C.L, LL.D., Prebendary 
of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The WOODCUTTERS of the NETHERLANDS during the Last 


Quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In3 Parts. I. HISTORY of the WOODCUTTERS. II. CATALOGUE of their 
WOODCUTS. III. LIST of the BOOKS containing WOODCUTS. By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. Deny 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor—J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


The BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, DD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon Farra, 


With 4 Maps. 6s. 
London: C. J. Chay, M.A. & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria-lane, 
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NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE. 


EUPHORI ON: 
STUDIES OF THE ANTIQUE AND THE MEDLZVAL IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘ Ottilie,’ &c. In 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


“ Every page of ‘ Euphorion’ gives evidence of immense reading in Renaissance and in Medieval literuun, 
and the author possesses the sure instinct so needful in a student of old books which leads her to the passages whet 
intellectual booty isto be found. Even professed students of the Renaissance may find something worthy of their 
attention in the fresh and singularly independent criticisms of this book ; and it may be specially recommended 
to any who may have hitherto felt little interest in the Renaissance, judging it to be a dilettante, superficial time, 
destitute of those pathetic human interests which alone to some minds give a value to history. They will learn from 
Vernon Lee that the Italian Renaissance was one of the tragedies of history, and none the less so that the actor 
played their part with a smiling wnconsciousness of their tragic destiny. ‘Euphorion’ is also a remarkable bok, 
as showing how powerfully the scientific movement is influencing literary and artistic criticism.” —SPECTATOR. 


«* Euphorion’ is the strongest and best work Vernon Lee has yet given us. It is the fruit, as every pay! 
testifies, of singularly wide reading and independent thought, and the style combines with much picturesquencsa 
certain largeness of volume that reminds us more of our earlier writers than those of our own time.” 

ConTEMporARY REVIEW. 

“ Reading this book, one seems to listen to the living conversation of a person of rare and varwus culture 
and rarer gifts, bringing to bear upon the most various subjects the warmth of deep conviction and of animalet 
discussion ; whether the subject be Dante’s Beatrice or Lorenzo dei Medici’s Nencia, the frescoes of Signorelli 
or the loves of Tristram...... The new ideas which this author gives out on all subjects are enough to make 
fortune of ten critics.’—Nuovo ANToLOGIA, June 15, 1884. 


THE AMAZON: an Art Novel. 


By CARL VOSMAER., 
With Preface by Prof. GEORGE EBERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L, Alma Tadema, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, és. _ spend 
“ Tt is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It belongs to the school of Corinne, but is healthia Hf alk 
and nobler, and in its thought and style fully equal to Madame de Stazl's famous work.” 
British QUARTERLY REVIEW 


London: T, FIsHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





Very many copies of all New Works of acknowledged merit or general interest are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON - ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LiiTEp), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Ample and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works, 


Newest French and German Books. 


From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


TERMS --- 


For particulars apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


In small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, put in a Basket. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM., 
A NEW EDITION. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PEARS’ §0OA4AP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote:—“I always use it myself and recom- 
mend to my Patients PEARS’ SOAP in preference to any other as being more free from excess of 
and other impurities prejudicial to the skin,” 





Sold Everywhere. 





Now ready price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE ESSAY, and 
Result of Competition. 
London : W, Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


Second Edition, price 5s. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Natare and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R 
J. & A. Churchill. 








In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, — 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


DPELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE, 


The Beginner’s Own French Book, 2s,—Key to the 
Sa 


me, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s. 
French Grammar, 658. 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 68, 6d, 
Modéles de Poésie. 6s, 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 64, 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -8STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
we World. Loss Claims with and | 








WILL IAM ©. MACBONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 
64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 


And has the Largest Invested Capital, the Largest Income, and pays 
—— the Largest Amount of ( Pp ofany A 
mpany. 


J oint 
Secretaiies. 








Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Appl wars to a tne a at the tel Bui ge ~ Local Agents, or 
nd —8, Grand Hotel Buildings. ng Cross; or at the 
Mead Oftix he “Cornhill, Londen, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


YHE DECORATIVE CO- OPERATOR : 
ASSOCIATION (Limited), 405, Oxford-street, W. 
Directors. 
Chairman—ALBERT GREY, Esq. M.P. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. 
ye H. Bs ig Acland, Esq. 
a 





Hon. Secretary—Miss Hart. 

The object of the Pr of this A is toapply the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation to Productive Industry, and thus to secure to all 
oS an equitable Share of the Wealth produced by Labour. 

will be of the best and most artistic character, and the 
greatest care will be taken to employ only steady and thoroughly com- 
petent men in each branch. 

Every Workman having, by the special constitution of the Firm, a 
direct _— in the Business, the Work will be carried out economicaily 





One aim of the Association will be to promote the truest Artistic Prin- 
ciples ; every endeavour will be made to ensure that all Orders shall be 
executed in an artistic and efficient manner, and at a reasonable cost. 

Designs prepared and Estimates submitted free of charge. 

Trade Manager, E. W. SEARLE 
Art Manager, L A, SHUFFREY. 





JOHN BROGDEY, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





ABEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. _ Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Centinental Travel- 


1 ost free 
me 87, West Strand, London. 


EAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 
(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 28s.; 3 ft. 6in., 32s.; 4 feet, 36s.; 4 1t. 6 in., 40s, 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price 
List of Bedding, free by post. 





195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 





MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remed od 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, H 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutiuns, Ladies, Children, and 


Of all Chemists. 
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‘MAPS FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of 43 Maps, showing the Physical Features, Towns, Villages, Railways, Roads, &c., with a Railway Map of England; forming a useful Guide for the 
















































Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist. = 

New Edition, with consulting Index. Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. T 
Pugi 

the T 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND: a 











A Series of 32 Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers and Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Scotland. 
New Edition, with consulting Index, by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. No 
Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, D 
PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND: wo 
A Series of 33 Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers, Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Ireland, and a consulting Index, Bs 
The Maps drawn and engraved by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and edited by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. = 
Crown 8vo, - neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. anu! 
nt 
ee in th 
The 
PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS: OF N ORTH AND SOUTH WALES: Land 
A Series of 16 Maps, forming a useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist, with consulting Index, ‘a 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The 
PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By, PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND. By J. Bartholomey,§ *- 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Size—28 by 40 inches. With consulting Index. F.R.G.8. Size—23 by 40 inches, With consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in oy 
Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. case, 78, a 
’ PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND, reduced from the above,} 2 
PHILIPS MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, reduced | Size—22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth ond ta case, 3s. 6a, es 
from the above. Size—22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. .. 


| PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP off °., 
PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of | IRELAND. Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, — 


ENGLAND and WALES. Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case. | PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST S MAP of IRELAND, M 
PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ENGLAND | __8%¢#by inches, Folded in cloth case = 


and WALES. Size—22 by 27 inches, Folded in neat cloth case. | PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of LANCASHIRE; with T! 
| 1e¢ Rallways, hoads, Canalis, ivers, Countr Sea S, XC. onstructe 
PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND. By J. Bartholomew, | _ Size20by 30 inches, ‘Mounted on cloth aad in ease, 38.60. WELLL mean 


ms Size—28 by 40 inches. With consulting Index. Mounted on cloth and in PHILIPS’ TOURIST’ S MAP of YORKSHIRE; with W 


the Railways, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Country Seats, &c. Constructed by E. WELLER. 


PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND reduced from the above. | Size—30 by 40 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. 

Size—22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s, 6d, | PHILIPS’ NEW MAP of the ISLE of MAN, reduced . 

5 . from the Ordnance ee eS ee eae hn Douglas, Castletown, —— = 

PHILIPS ee ee TOURIST'S MAP of | ee A, fe oe Former) on cloth and in case, 1s. 6d. oe ee Se 
. ‘ . . 


PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of SCOTLAND. | PHILIPS’ NEW TOURISTS MAP of the ISLE df mp 





























Size—22 by 27 inches. Folded in neat cloth case, cover, ls,; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. a. 
Se 
FRID 
b 

PHILIPS’ NEW SERIES OF COUNTY MAPS OF ENGLAND, . 
Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, showing the Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Boundaries of Divisions, Hundreds and Parishes, Places of mt 
Interest to the Tourist, &c. — 
Constructed by EDWARD WELLER, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Mane 
New Editions, Revised and Corrected to date. Size—15 by 20 inches. Folded in cloth case, 1s. each; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. each. 
LIST OF THE MAPS. contin 
BEDFORD. DERBY. HEREFORD. LINCOLN. NOTTINGHAM. | SURREY. | YORKSHIRE, NORTH-WES. = 
BERKS. DEVON. HERTFORD. MIDDLESEX. OXFORD. | SUSSEX. i 2AS ticular 
BUCKINGHAM. DORSET. HUNTINGDON, MONMOUTH. SHROPSHIRE, | WARWICK, | SOUTH-WEST. — 
CAMBRIDGE. DURHAM, KENT. NORFOLK. SOMERSET. | WBSTMORELAND. | SOUTH-EAST, E 
CHESHIRE. ESSEX. LANCASHIRE NORTHAMPTON. STAFFORD. | WILTSHIRE. | ISLE of WIGHT. 
CORNWALL. GLOUCESTER, LEICESTER and RUTLAND. NORTHUMBERLAND. SUFFOLK. WORCESTER. | CHANNEL ISLANDS, Highe 
CUMBERLAND. HAMPSHIRE. satify 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH WALES, | PHILIPS’ MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 0 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size—15 by 20 By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Size—15 by 20 inches. Folded in case, ls Cambs 
inches, Folded in case, ls.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. mounted on cloth and in case, 2s, } 
for all 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of SOUTH WALES; | PHILIPS’ MAP of LONDON. Constructed by Edwarif ¥_ 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size—15 by 20 WELLER. With Street’ References, Cab Fares, &c. In cloth case for the Pocket, 0 
inches. Folded in case, ls.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s, plain, 1s.; coloured, ls. 6d.; mounted on cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH and SOUTH | PHILIPS’ CYCLIST’S MAP of the COUNTRY ROUND Term 
WALES, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size— LONDON. Scale—half an inch toa mile. In cloth cases for the Pocket, 1s. ; mounted - 
20 by 30 inches, Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. on m cloth | and in case, 2s. 6d. — 
oT ary : Ty 
London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 3 32, Fleet-street. oFric 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John-street ; and 49 and 51, South Castle-street. - es 

Sxca 
Editorial C i should be addressed to “The Editer’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. — 





Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said Jonn C. Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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